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ach extraordinary . Me 
en passed at Rich- 
trade it forbids, was 3 | | | 3 
Che Commontoealth. | on the subject as viewed by the ancients. As | Let us hasten to his lovely idyl of the “Beau- | Yor the Commonwealth. | paradise and to seek a portion in the celestial and a voice was heard, saying, “Inasmuch as jn iiiits Minne: sabiaimniints Sher 
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to gain no direct : 
en the trade, we illustrations, he carefully noted many facts from _ tiful Heifer :”’— GRAF LOUIS VON LINDEN, _ home. ye have done it unto the least of these my cape from Giant Despair’s castle, I was seized 
PUBLISHED BVEEY FRIDAY, modern travellers, whose writing hatches Jack- | “One more confiding heifer, the fairest of the a | Graf Louis soon wearied of the holy placesof brethren, ye have done it unto me.” And all with such a fit of trembling that she was obliged 
—atT— 


we of this act, asa 

ebels. It may be er = ns . n ee s eR 

Se wilt force the the-Giant Killers as large as Pliny s. He ob- herd, did by degrees approach as if to take SEARCH FOR TERRESTRIAL PARADISE Jerusalem; plunder and adventure seemed to his powers returned unto him, and he flung iktiocae eS © 
No. 22 Bromfield St., Boston. brake that Aristotle was furnished by the king ldised 4c car meets oes a L ‘him the only good, and leaving Conrad with aside his crutch and walked erect in the full To the power of my father’s appeals from 

ine with elephants and other creatures for dissec- - It was a cold wintry evening in the year of Some others of his followers behind him, he set strength of his manhood. Then he resolved 

F. E. KITTREDGE, | 


m. as an effectual 
ve reply, let them . eer : : ee the pulpit, my whole soul responded from the 
ed much if we force tion and study; his observations on the habits light. She by degrees drew near with her fair ae . . > hs Sikaioaiii T seem to hear his voice coming u 
yi limbs (progressive, ) making ponerse of brows- our Lord, 14—, and the storm howled and Ut one dark November morning from the Des-' that the remainder of his days should be spent ak ak shew ni ; ai ‘brati P 
; a tally sabanaeba ls ° é ‘ : : : ite : : o » mis ‘eding memory, vibratin 
PUBLISHER. of fish and their nests, especially interested Mr. | ing, nearer and nearer, till there was wafted to whistled around the turrets, and beat against &t Gate of Jerusalem, and wended his way in doing God’s service, that he would return ee eee a 


inuing | us the bovine fragrance, cream of all the dairies ; : . +o -£ certain texts of Scripture as sharp two-edg 
In continuing ‘that ever were or will be, and then she raised ‘#¢ Ca8ements of the old feudal castle of Linden- | eastward. home to his own dominions and work for the swords piercing my very spirit through and 


her gentle muzzle towards us, and snuffed an berg, that for many years had guarded the Ital- | _Many a skirmish and some booty rejoiced welfare of his vassals and the maintenance of pra aah a _ my ee 
honest recognition within hand’s reach. J saw ian frontier of Germany. In the great hall of his heart and beguiled the weariness of the peace and freedom in the land. land cf ahanie 1 pre Seabee Pee aa . ca 
| 3 igs rea — herd = — — love the castle a huge wood fire diffused a ruddy, | Way, until they reached the edge of the desert. IV. eer ee sentbaled to Gok. Text aie ate 
| NMERERAAR. Swe Was ae Reneately NETOR, - 1 soot] glow, flashing on the armor that deck- For days and weeks they wandered on; their The setting sun stole through the narrow win- 


‘asa hind. Her hide was mingled white and aeaaiy s food d. thei : st ees : : “ Sie pemactoe _— = tie ~~ neue! a Ss, 
fawn color, and on her muzzle’s tip there was a ©4 the walls, and sparkling in the wine that ‘00 Was consumed, their water gone ; their dow of the castle of Lindenburg and gilded the Merely verses of a written word ; they are voices 
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| Thoreau, an expert in spawn. 

TERMS.—Two Do.tars a year, payable always in advance. aiiiew : pe pa 
Single deplan & Casts. this line of study, he was aided by the perusal 
For Ten Douars paid at on time, six copies of the paper Of Gerard, St. Pierre, Linneus, and early writ- 
“ — for ~~ oe ‘ers. The “Studies of Nature” he admired, as 
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puper iit bh-aeab bar iGae | Written with enthusiasm and spirit, qualities in 
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of my tather,—voices instinct with emotion deep 


cotton within our will be required. | English i 2 i y hi ion- | : ° . ° i | wlitter; : . » hans > < 
I catin briashe® "sh Herrin Ui badabipel meas. ths Juul wy tae | cn 8 it sp As him : his Funan | white spot not bigger than a-daisy ; and on her mantled in the tall silver flagon upon the table. £littering armor became intolerable beneath the snowy locks of the Count as he lay Nt acre ta need cate .shemmieins Withias me 
z ; - ate interest in plants, and something ; i side . Be d . ing s te -wartik ils were ¢ " , = re et ee : : 

I ? ng quaint, like / side turned toward me the map of Asia plain to Between the table and the chimney stood a tall, | burning sun, their warlike spoils were cast, a couch. Here was ending the long life that had] can remember sitting under the old-fashioned 


ment for paper is received, and all papers will be discontinued | ,, P r 
at the end of the term for which payment is made. Evelyn, Tusser and Walton. 
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Litchfield pulpit, before I was nine years of age, 
with face concealed, and tears olne vege 
ae : a upon my Coat, as I alternately listened to his 
passing hence to receive the reward of faithful cid and trembled lest my agitation should be 
/ noticed. 

“All the features of his theological system 
were incorporated with the substance of my 
mind, before I can distinctly remember. I 
grew up into life one intellect, one heart, one 
‘will with him. And as time passed on, and he 
moved forward to more controversial seasons, I 
moved with him, and into every blow he struck 
“unconsciously threw the whole energy of my 
soul. Nor did the waywardness and sin of boy- 
hood make the least difference. The wicked 
| Boston school-boy was not a whit the less ar- 


e conduct, and no 
ance of advantage 
atly on our side ; 
States Treasury 
still more depre- 


a anti. | SCC.” nigases 7 BSS : c hi ‘ .¢ a ¥ > 
_. | “Farewell, dear heifer! though thou forgettest carved, oaken chair, in which was seated the Useless burden, upon the scorching sands; their been passed amid such varied scenes of stormy 
>} ’ Die $ . ° { »amche, , > » 3 *e » ° ‘ , 
ime, my prayer to heaven shall be that thou Lord of the Castle, Graf Louis von Linden.— | horses perished, and one by onc the men sank strife and peaceful industry. God's servant was 
|mayst not forget thyself. There was a whole Everything seemed bright and cheerful except down pon the Gewnny: waste: t0 die. 


Will tes Seanad at seenetinink aden | bee aor snuff. I saw her name was Su- the Graf himself, a tall, muscular man of about |® And now, of all the train, the Count alone service. 
® ‘res * s sc ant. 4 ee" tte | mac. 2 i » s ‘s Yo . e . e Te ? . » art } ' . . ~ ° ‘ 
All communications should be addressed tothe Pusuisaer. Tespect was transcendent. There is no better pare: ee ee Sse I mg arr thirty years, with piercing eyes and an eager crept, with tottering steps and wandering mind, Since his return home, Graf Louis had striven 
| ’ ¢ - . . . ° ro : — , > . ° = “4 
. ' expression, that accorded well with his wildad- |0V¢T the burning desert. The sun glared with heart and hand to aid his fellow-men and 


| explanation of his love for botany than the old | 
; 
0 0c t r D | fiercely upon him, and afar off among the crags" women of every degree. The neighboring no- | 
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gee & a ; ., | grown bag, and on her sides was Asia great and 
Consider the lilies of the field how they 'small, the plains of Tartary even to the pole, venturous character and lawless life. Peace | 
Se he heard the howling of beasts of prey. Sud- bles found him an honorable arbiter of their 


,it is worth,—the stuffing. 
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wet from a setter 


crow: ay 7 athe ay ome a : : ie Rtn : ° . é ‘ H 
lahan, missionary g ; they téil not, neither do they spin; and | while on her daughter's was Asia Minor. She, and quiet were, of all things, the most abhor- | 
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ret I say unto you sven S in all bi | not disposed to wi Wi » herds . An : : 'denly he was aw: , hat 6 as of di, mes 
y ay you, that eve n Solomon in all his hey ie ibe Seah ith the herdsman. And rent to the soul of Graf Louis von Linden, and | @enly he was aware of a rushing sound, as of differences, a constant upholder of justice and | 
glory was not arrayed like one of these.” His pa — @ a ‘d owed r and took an apple 

° | from my hand and seemed to care more for the 
pleasant company, during so many days of every ¢ DERE : . : . . , 
pled : “a y) g so Many lays feve ry | hand than the apple. So innocent a face as I) with his neighbors, and in spite of the most per- 
years, ne wished he was better acquainted with. j have rarely seen on any creature, and I have sistent riding up and down the country, and flood down the mountain side and was dashed taught them, and loved them ; and the poor and 
oe a8 wag ee fe aces 5 : goers : aa ee - agers i | persevering explorations of all the caverns in | ™ foam upon the rocks that filled its bed. The the wandering never asked in vain for help at 
ovely flower persists. » wished tc ile 1e apple from my hand I caught the ap- | : . ct ins nche is thirst i | on ent champi F ‘ross.” 
: : : sea maga ' ple of Me She smelled as sweet as ihe | the neighborhood, he had been quite unsuccess- next instant he had quenched his thirst in the | the gates of Lindenburg. And now, mourned | dent champion of the cross. 
ith tl : clethra blossom. There was no sinister expres- ful in discovering a single ferocious giant, or Waters of Euphrates. When the draught had | alike by high and low, he was leaving earth for | ee ee ee 
wags with the new year the old wish renewed: ;sion. And for horns, though she had them, they | terrible Lindenwurm, in contest with whom he | Somewhat renewed his wasted strength, he raised ; wonder that he came to conclusions very dif- 

might spend a few hours pleasantly, (for one | "8 eyes and beheld towering far above hima) “My friends,” he said to the mourners at his | ferent from those of M. Renan. “That Christ 


For the Commonwealth. 


THE PIONEER. 


BY MYRON B. BENTON. 


ited Presbyterian ‘ Be. i 
now for two whole months he had been at peace mighty waters, and raising his eyes he beheld a) peace among them; his own vassals found him 


ding, Carroll Pars : : , s 
broad river white with foam, that came in a a protection and support, one who aided them, 





He said: This barren wilderness 
Shail pulse with seas of amber wheat, 
And shadowed glooms with life shall bless 
The sunshine warm and sweet. 


ite of things here, 
Fou meet nevroes 
*eTOUS with oxen, 
Wha 


id cluldren; ne- 





tery Joad, ne- low, and grass and sedge, and there came al- 
heaven. 


Sa 


At misty dawn, in twilight’s breeze,— 





i th $e Stroke after stroke, stroke after stroke,— ac xX, a salix, kept the family secret. oe so well disposed in the right place, but | 
SCE, NERVES The strength of leafy i 5 ‘ithe y I | 
» stre 'y centuries, RNa | neither up nor down, I do not now remember Rie: : } PAE Spaeape ene : . ‘ $ Bis Suk? he env 
th brush, and ne Rough giant forms, he smote ; “For years my appetite was so strong that I ishe had a No horn was held towards me.” , Patty, at least,) and by whose downfall-he might lofty mountain whose summit reached the moon. | bedside, “once in my fiery youth I sought by | 48 God,” he says, 
5 ; : ee as ey - 3 oie. seahge eared s a ee : ) Pp wets 
| Mighty torrents poured down its sides, and its | my strong arm to win Terrestrial Paradise. For “I never for a moment doubted. That man 


{was a fallen, ruined race, born under the just 
| wrath of God, and curse of a holy law, I was 
lequally certain. That Christ’s death was nec- 
essary to man’s salvation, was to me self-evi- 
dent. * * * My starting point of investiga- 


fed, I browsed on the pine-forest’s edge seen 
against the winter horizon,—the silvery needles 
of the pine straming the light ‘ the young as- | bling, the half-grown young peeping, they sug-| 
pen leaves like light green tires. The young | He 
birch leaves, very neatly plaited, smail, trian- 


Nee : | make Germany resound with his praises. 
Seeing a flock of turkeys, the old faintly gob-| aie a8 


| As he sat thus, gazing fiercely into the fire, 


as if seeking to read thercin some prophecy of a | 
happier future, and secretly determining that sheets of flame. 


jthis 1 


without any rails, 
und with the sky 
almost all cheer- 
went, willing to 


‘summit was crested with a moss-grown wall, suffered, and wandered long in blindness 





Like some enraged iconoclast, 
In righteous wrath uplifted strong, 
Unroofing temples dim and vast— 
Dark shrines of ancient wrong, 


above one end of which leaped and roared vast | and alone over desert wastes, and amid strange 


|gest a company of “turkey-men.” 2 loves a r : ee . 
8 pan) A He loves we The sight seemed to restore | people, until God restored my sight and strength 








wy are never out . 
is for ‘Books ! That prisoned souls, which faint and grope gular light green leaves, yield an agreeable, oricket, or abee = if the long-wished-for giant or dragon did not | ll his former powers. in token of his merciful forgiveness. Dear © Boag? 

i bevin 7’ Negro Midst stony creeds of hungry night, sseet fragrance, just expanded and _ sticky, “As I went through the deep cut before sun-| vepy 7 sar. tl OR aie f ths | “Beyond those mossy stones,” cried he,” “are | friends, into the Terrestrial P: bili inane tion, then, was here. In what imaginable way 
k and wash tor May catch the sky-born gleam of hope— sweet-scented asinnocence. . .- The first hum- | rise, I heard one or two early humble-bees. oye Pea ee ithe deieakie ie iy REAR Il of | cee ee ene eee Tene gue HO could the blood of Christ have any logical and 
Soeur the HHible. The manna and the light. ble bee, that prince of hummers—he follows af- |¢ome out on the deep sandy bank, their neighbors would suffer for his disappointment, | ™¢ Joys of den, anc #0 fierce rr or wall of | man enter, since Adam and Eve, our first pa- intelligible connection with the forgiveness of 
rsa month. And The boding crash of mighty oaks ter flowers. To have your existence depend on | low hum sounds like distant horns far in the he was aroused from his meditations by a loud fire shall bar my way thither!” Thus speak-| rents were driven forth thence because they human sin? On that problem my mind has 
1 tents grat bing | PERE sate wean: flowers like the bee and humming-birds. .. [ex- | horizon, over the woods. It was long be- knocking at the castle gate. |ing, he flung himself into the stream, and struck | forgot the commands of the Lord; but threugh | worked, and struggled, and agonized, day and 

| out boldly for the opposite bank. night, for twenty years, almost incessantly, and has 


But all in | grief and suffering I have learned to know 
| vain ; the waves buffeted him sorely, and dashed 
‘him from rock to rock, until at last, they cast 


es i | found rest in the views presented in this volume.” 
God's will, and have found the pathway to the | 


Celestial Paradise, where flames no wall of fire, 


fore, I detected the *bees that made it, so far! 
away musical it sounded, like the shepherds in 
some distant vale greeting the king of day. 


pect that the lichenist will have the keenest 
relish for Nature in her everyday mood and 
dress. He will have the appetite of the worm 


The hope of a giant that flickered in the bo- 
som of the Graf was dvomed to be extinguished 


rinto the meht. ‘| 
Crod and pravers 


The air was full of frightened notes, 


And whirr of startled wings. . 
Of the intellectual value of his conclusions, 


oressedl them so | . 
ile —prayers for | Kg etic a eee 1 Sst arate that never dies, of the grub. This product of | Why was there never a poem cn the cricket ?| by the entrance ofa pale, thin man, in a palmer’s | opinions may differ widely. But few can doubt 
atte, No more yo weet, w . Bi » bark is essence Pa mes ‘heahche Me Ber . . : : : } senseles > ; . . " ? e° 
alrevdy comea ae eee i a ge 8 broke the bark is the essenc e ot all times. The lichen- | so serene and cool, the ieed-cream of song. It dress, with the scallop-shell in his hat that be- him senseless upon the sandy margin. and where no fierce rivers bar the way, but the; edie ta the Charck of the @ecerand 
amimore. These e busy axe, remorseless still, ist loves the tripe of the rock, that which eats is modulated shade: heard i the ‘wrass chira<} ag be ; -@ As he lav thus. the s F hi Sy a, Ge asus ; : : : 3 re importance to the lurch ¢ 1e Te a 
ed shade; heard in the grass chirp-' tokened a pilgrim ‘rom the Hely Sepulchre.— As he lay thus, there came unto him the An-/ whose gates are ever wide for those who would “t Re ne, era oe n every 
| “2 sinceritv. which us DOOK ¢ isp ays oO 


enter there. Thither, dear ones, strive to fol- 


low me, and love to God and man will point the 


ae the fall 2 | gel of the Lord, and said, “Louis von Linden, 
sant cricket of the fail; no transient Jove- \if thou hadst sought the Heavenly Paradise 


strain hushed when the incubating season is ‘ee : ‘ 2 
past. They creak hard now after sunset, no | to achieve, adventures, So the palmer was bid- | with half the zeal with which thou hast sought 


Redoubled stroke on stroke. + and digests the rock; he eats the eater. A 
rail is the fattest and sleekest of coursers for 
him... . The blue curls and fragrant ever- 
lasting with their ripening aroma, show them- 


ing from everlasting to everlasting, the inces- 
page. That it will commend itself to many as 
a safe guide in matters of belief is too much to 


The author must be content with the 


At leak, 0:cdthiins teesiethuabiies Bilas Any visitor was welcome to Graf Louis just then, 
Sent up blue clouds of incense high ; and here at least, was a chance to hear of, if not 


On lowing herds and nodding grain 


“an comprehend 
of our work. It 
low in the 


road.” 
expect. 


very 
wir sins. What Looked down the broad, bright sky : _ ak perins ry on ih or ca ae to | word will spell it; and the humming of a dor- den to a seat by the fire and a share of the | the Earthly, thou wouldst not thus have failed And as he ceased speaking, his eyes closed, hich tl : PE ee 1 
aracter 2 T } 1 thought. need not smell the ealz ei i ; Hf Fe ee “| . & . . : ay : yeace Which these views bring to his own sou 
hae They | A green delight of sun and bloom— = ie » : . aa bug drow ns all the noise of the village - So, Graft’s supper, and in return for the hospitality | of success. Blind and lame thou liest on the | and the freed spirit ascended to the heavenly I eis 6 
ull thines, and so | A npot-that yieliied Mond S0b-sean ; it isa balm to my mind to remember its fra- | roomy is the universe. The moon comes out of. ebb : ep hone 8 f | desert sand, but thy bodily blindness is far less . * {and the tribute which all earnest men of every 
, ance. T sderia 18 in eevee a Aras ene iw ste mve rs wo ) 3 8é y } 88 18 Té *SS | mansions. P 4 = 
grance. The pontederia is in its prime, alive | the mackerel cloud and the traveller rejoices.” | ¥48 requested to give the latter some account ¢ : er creed will pay to his zeal and research. 


fearful than the spiritual blindness of thy whole 
jlife. Into Terrestial Paradise may no man 
|come, but the gates of Heaven stand ever wide 
| for all who will come in. Thereto mayst thou 
‘climb by deeds of love and: self-denial,—even 
For the tears 


by both precept 
at this matterin 
wliana, and am 
cially her mili- 
Arkansas (col- 
ne and accuracy 
it Lever saw in 
ecimens of men. 


But all around, in ancient gloom, 
Stretched out the forest land. 


Peterson's LIFE oF ARCHBISHOP HvUHGES 
deserves notice, not for the merit of the book, 
which is very small, but for the character of 
the subject of the memoir. John Hughes was 
a man of strong qualities, and no doubt en- 


his wanderings. 

The pilgrim related man¢ wonderful things 
of the great city of Rome, whose foundation 
| stones were laid far back in the grey dawn of 
Time, and who had so long ruled as empress of 
the world; of the perils and wonders of his 


with butterflies, yellow, and others. I see its 
tall blue spikes redected beneath the edge of 
the pads oneach side, pointing down toa heaven 
beneath as well as above. Earth appears but 
a thin crust or pellicle. 

“It is a leaf, that of the green-briar, for poets 
to sing about; it excites me to a sort of autum- 


No class of creatures he found better than 
birds,their colors and formsand poetical relations. 
With these, mingled his love for sound ;—“listen 
to music religiously, as if it were the last strain 
Sugar is not as sweet to the 
Is not all 


Witerarn Arebictv, 


The mystic shades encircled close, 
Hushed glens were folded cool and dim, 
And low enticing notes arose— 
The old mysterious hymn. 
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Beckoned the weary pioneer— 
Lured him with subtile weaving spells ; 
And siren voices clear, 


Rehearsed the old, old ravishment :— 
Forsake thy toiling and unrest, 

Come to the realm of rich content, 
And quaff our biessedness ! 


And he who smote with ruthless hand 
Oft turned his step at twilight’s hour— 
Turned from the fatness of the land, 
To seek the forest bower: 


As he whose life is battle long— 
With heartless creeds unending strife,— 
Dark Faiths that wreak their settled wrong, 
But give no Bread of Life,— 


Oft yearns in heart, while yet his lip 
Is hot with words of bitter scorn, 
Toward some gray, crumbling temple lit— 
Fond faith of ages born. 


For anthems such as angels sing 
Rise from the shrines his feet forsook, 

And prayers that once, in life’s warm spring, 
From mother’s lip he took. 


For the Commonwealth. 


WRITTEN ON A COPY OF THE DIVINA 
COMMEDIA. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR HUGO. 


Musing at eve, I saw a stranger toward me come, 

In ample mantle wrapped, like consul of old Rome : 

He stood forth dark against the brightness of the sky. 
Passing he stopped, and fixed on me his burning eyve,— 
Piercing, and still so deep,—it almost savage gleamed : 

‘In primal times,’ he said, *‘a mountain huge, that seemed 
To fill the whole horizon, was T at first. And then 
Mounting in being’s scale one step, the walls which pen 
My blind vet struggling soul I burst: turned to an oak, 

T altars had, and priests ; still dumb, my branches spoke,— 


Strange sounds oracular, which on the breezes moan. 
Next I became a lion, that dreamed in deserts lone ; 
Upon the gloomy night, with voice no fear could tame, 
Deep calling. Man I nowam. Dante is my name.” 
Cambridge, Mass. L. H. 
Z ~o- ai 


Entered according to act of Congress, in the year 1864, by 
FB. Sannory, in the Clerk's Office of the District Court 
of Massachusetts 


REMINISCENCES OF HENRY D. THOREAU. 
PART THIRD. 


1. 

Another faithful reading, was those old Ro- 
man farmers, Cato and Varro, and musically- 
named Columella, for whom he had a_ liking. 
He is reminded of them by seeing the farmers 
so busy in the fall carting out their compost. 
“LT see the farmer now on every side, carting 
out his manure, and sedulously making his com- 
post-heap, or scattering it over his grass-ground, 
and breaking it up witha mallet, and it reminds 
me of Cato’s advice. He died 150 years be- 


fore Christ. Indeed, the farmer's was pretty 


much the same routine, then, as now. ‘Ster- 
quilinium magnum stude ut habeas. Stereus 


sedulo conserva, cum exportatis purgato et com- 
minuito. Per autumnum evehito.” Study to 
have a great dungheap. Carefully preserve 
your dung. When you carry it out make clean 
work of it, and break it up fine. Carry it out 
during the autumn.” Just sueh directions as 
you find inthe Farmers’ Almanac, to-day. As 
if the farmers of Coneord were obeving Cato’s 
directions, who but repeated the maxims of a 
remote antiquity. Nothing can be more home- 
ly and suggestive of the everyday life of the 
Roman agriculturists, thus supplying the very 
deficiencies in what is commonly called Roman 
history, i.e., revealing to us the actual life of the 


. 


nal madness. They are leaves for satyrs and 
fawns to make their garlands of. My thoughts 
break out like them, spotted all over, yellow 
and green and brown,—the freckled leaf. Per- 
haps they should be poison to be thus spotted. 
I have now found all the Hawk-weeds. Singu- 
lar are these genera of plants, plants manifestly 
related, yet distinct. They suggest a history 
to nature, a natural history in a new sense. . . 
Any anomaly in vegetation makes nature seem 
more real and present in her working, as the 
various red and yellow excrescences on young 
oaks. Jam affected as if it were a different na- 
ture that proiuced them. As if'a poet were 
born, who had designs in his head. . . . I per- 
ceive in the Norway cinque-foil, (Potentilla 
Norvégica) now nearly out of blossom, that the 
alternate six leaves of the calyx are closing 
over the seeds to protect them. This evidence 
of forethought, this simple reflection in a double 
sense of the term, in this flower is affecting to 
me, asif it said to me, ‘Not even when I have 
blossomed and have lost iby painted petals, and 
am preparing to die down to its root, do I for- 
get to fall with my arms around my babe, faith- 
ful to the last, that the infant may be found, 
preserved in the arms of the frozen mother. 
There is one door closed of the closing year. I 
am not ashamed to be contemporary with the 
cinque-foil. May I perform my part as’ well. 
We love tosee nature fruitful in whatever kind. 
I love to see the acorns plenty on the scrub oaks, 
aye, and the night-shade berries. It assures us 
ot her vigor, and that she may equally bring 
forth the fruits which we prize. IT love to see 
the potato balls numerous and large, as I go 
through a low field, the plant thus bearing fruit 
at both ends, saying ever and anon, *Not only 
these tubers [offer vou for the present, but if 
you will have new varieties (if these do not sat- 
isty you) plant these seeds, fruit of the strong 
sou, containing potash ; the vintage is come, the 
olive is ripe. Why not tor my coat of arms, for 
device, a drooping cluster of potato-balls ina 
potato field :— 


“TL come to pluck your berries harsh and crude, 
And with forced fingers rude. 
Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year.” 
These glimpses at the life of the lover of na- 
ture, admonish us of the richness, the satistac- 


Man 


needs an open mind and a pure purpose ; to be- 


tions in his unimpoverished districts. 
come receptive. His interest in animals equall- 
ed that in flowers. At one time he earried his 
spade, digging in the galleries and burrows of 
“They run into their holes, as if 


Many 


voyages he made in cold autumn days and win- 


field-mice. 
they had exploded before your eyes.” 


ter walks on the ice, to examine the cabins of 
the muskrat and discover precisely how and of 
what they were built,—the suite of rooms al- 
ways damp, yet comfortable for the household, 
dressed in their old fashioned water- proofs. He 
respected the skunk as a human being in a very 
Whatever could be had by 
questions was put through, and the zoologists, 
In his 


humble sphere. 


old and modern, thoroughly studied. 
western tour of 1860, when he went to Minne- 
sota, and found the crab apple and native In- 
dians, he pleased himself with a new friend, the 
gopher with thirteen stripes; rabbits, wood- 
chucks, red, grey and “chipmonk” squirrels, he 
knew by heart; the fox never came amiss. A 
Canada lynx was killed in Concord, whose skin 
he eagerly obtained and preserved. It fur- 
nished a proof of wildness intact, and the nine 
lives of a wildcat; a similar animal having been 
killed in a range of towns reaching from his 
door to the New Hampshire wilds. He mused 





Romans; the “How they got their living,” and 
“what they did from day to day.” Rome and 
the Romans commonly are a piece of rhetoric, 


but we have here their “New England Farm-| img the day in the chase and setting the com- 


on the change of habit in domestic animals and 
| recites a porcine epic,—the adventures of a fa- 
' 

| natic pig, which several times escaped, consum- 


palate as sound to the healthy ear. 
music a hum more or less divine ?” His con- 
cert was the blue-bird, the robin and song-spar- 
row, melting into joy after the silent winter ; 
“do you know on what bushes a little peace, 
faith and contentment grow? Go a berrying 
early and late, after them.” The color of the | 


blue-bird seemed to him, “as if he carried the | 





sky on his back. And where are gone the! 
blue-birds whose warble was wafted to me so 
lately like a blue wavelet through the air, warb- 
ling so innocently, to inquire if any of its mates | 
are within call? The very grain of the air! 
seems to have undergone a change and is ready | 
to split into the form of the blue-bird’s warble. 
The air over these fields is a foundry full of 
moulds for casting blue-bird’s warbles. Me- 
thinks if’ it were visible, or I could cast up some 
fine dust which would betray it, it would take 


a corresponding shape.” 
As he is dropping beans in the spring, he 
hears the baywing : 





“T saw the world through a glass as it lies | 
eternally. It reminded me of many a summer | 
sunset, of many miles of gray rails, of many a_/| 
rambling pasture, of the farrahouse far in the | 
fields, its milk-pans and well-sweep, and the | 
cows coming home at twilight; I correct my | 
human views by listening to their volucral. I! 
ordinarily plod along a sort of white washed | 
prison entry, subject to some indifferent or 
even grovelling mood; I do not distinctly 
seize my destiny; I have turned down my | 
light to the merest glimmer, and am doing | 
some task which I have set myself. I take in- 


‘credibly narrow views, live on the limits and 


have no recollection of absolute truth. But 
suddenly, in some fortunate moment, the voice 
of eternal wisdom reaches me even, in the strain 
of the sparrow and liberates me; whets and | 
clarifies my own senses, makes me a competent 
witness. \ 
| 

He says elsewhere of the same sparrow: “the , 
end of its strain is like the ring of’ a small piece | 
of steel wire dropped on an anvil.” 

The reverence for the bird’s song accom- 
panied his morning devotions; how he loved | 
Aurora, how he loved the morning ! “you must 
taste the first glass of the day’s nectar, if you 
would get all the spirit of it. Its fixed air be-| 
gins to stir and escape. The sweetness of the 
day erystallizes in the morning coolness.” The 
morning was the spring of the day and spring 
the morning of the year. Then. he said, mus- 
ing: “All nature revives at this season; with 
her it is really a new life, but with these church- 
goers it is only a revival of religion or hypoc- 
risy; they go down stream to still muddier 
waters. It cheers me more to behold the mass 
of gnats which have revived in the spring sun. 
It a man do not revive with nature in the spring, 
how shall he revive when a white-collared priest 


This dash at theological linen 


o- 


prays for him ? 
is immediately followed by “small water-bugs 
in Clematis Brook.” 


=>-o- 





Wuew Mr. Thackeray concluded his course 





jof lectures on “The Four Georges,” in the city 
{of Brooklyn, some years ago, he remarked to a 
| friend who congratulated him upon his striking 
‘picture of George 1V: “You will soon forget 


jall about it if I don’t give you a memento,” and | 


| taking up a small bit of paper, rapidly sketched 
a pertect likeness of that monarch, in an atti- 
| tude of easy negligence, reclining upon a sofa. 
The puffy cheeks and general air of stupidity 
| whieb characterize the portraits of George IV, 
were faithfully reproduced by Mr. Thackeray 
in this off-hand sketch, which is now in the pos- 





_splendors of his court. 


' the waters of the earth. 


voyage over the great inland sea to the shores 
of Asia; of the Holy Land of Palestine, where 
is Jerusalem, the sacred city, where God died 
on the tree ; of the famous church of St. Sepul- 
chre, and of the holy places whereon it is built, 
and the miraculous fire that comes down from 
heaven. 


| the burning sands of the Syrian desert, where 
, the fierce rays of the trepical sun parch and 


burn everything to a dreary waste, and how he 
had come to the realms of the far-famed Pres- 
ter John, and had seen the almost incredible 
Ile told of the strange 
peoples who inhabit the lands round about 
him, of the men without noses, of those “whose 
heads do grow between their shoulders,” of the 
cannibals who devour men, of the griffins, those 


beasts of wonderful wealth, who guard their | 


treasures in the remote recesses of the Asian 
mountains, of the cockodrills, who eat men while 
they creep over them, and of the Kingdom of 
Darkness, wherein one may hear horses neigh 
and cocks crow, yet blind darkness rests upon 
the whole land until the day of doom, because 
the people followed after Christian men to de- 
stroy them and God’s judgment overtook them 
in the midst of their crime. 

“And far, far away,” he said, “far beyond 
Prester John’s land, is Terrestrial Paradise, the 
loftiest spot upon the globe, over which even the 
deluge did not pass. And around Paradise is a 
huge wall of rocks all overgrown with moss, so 
that no man may discern the stones of which it 
is builded, and this wall stretches from the north 
to the south, and through it there is no passage, 
save only one, where blazes eternal fire. And 
in the midst of Terrestrial Paradise is a well, 


| whence flow four rivers, and their names are 


the Ganges, the Nile, the Tigris and the Eu- 
phrates; and from this well men say come all 
And all about Para- 
dise are wide deserts, huge rocks and dark cav- 
erps where lurk four ferocious beasts, and the 
four rivers pour down from the cliffs so fiercely 
that no man may cross over them save liy the 
especial grace of God. For otherwise they will 
perish miserably, as already hath befallen many. 
But thither did I not go, because I was not 
worthy.” 

All night long Lonis thought and dreamed 
of Terrestrial Paradise and of its joys, and‘of 
the strange lands and tribes that lay between. 
The next morning ere the palmer departed, he 
obtained all the directions he could give hin 
coupled with many warnings, (disregarded,alas,) 
that even Terrestrial Paradise, was not to be 
won by dint of a strong right arm, and that 
God aided them who did his work below, to 
reach the higher joys of Paradise above. 

But Count Louis was resolved, and from me-n- 
ing till night the anvils rang and the busy ar- 
morers polished the shining harness and clean- 
ed the blazoned shields, until at last all was 
ready, and with a long train of knights and 
squires, Graf Louis von Linden set out on his 


adventure. 
II. 


It was a glorious April morning and the blue 
‘waters of the Bay of Naples sparkled in the 
i sun, as Graf Louis's galleys cast loose from their 

moorings, and took their way into the Mediter- 
‘ranean. They coasted along the shores of Ita- 
‘ly, passed through the straits of Messina, gaz- 
‘ing in awe upon the smoky summit af Etna, 


He.told how he had journeyed over | 


of repentance shall efface the blood-stains from 
| thy hand, and though blind to earthly glory the 
light of God’s blessed Truth may illumine thy 
darkened soul so that thou shalt behold the 
;heavenly splendors, For this end God hath 
| spared thy life; do thou repent and atone.” 

| Then Louis seemed to hear afar off the ring- 
ing church bells and the voices of children sing- 





jing songs of gladness, for it was the eve of 
| Christmas, and peace came into his soul. And 
Ihe arose, and wandered, blind and lame, he 
knew not whither; but God's angel guided him 
through the Desert, and when he reached the 
‘abodes ef men, poor women had pity on him 
and fed him, and little children led him by the 
hand. 

Then the hard heart grew soft, and tears of 
‘repentance washed away the stains of blood, 


and he prayed earnestly to God that he would 
‘help him to atone. 


III. 
It was high noon, and the -market-place of 


Brusa was crowded with eager buyers and sell- 
ers. Turks and Armenians swept past in their 
flowing dresses, and now and then you might 
perceive the swarthy face of an Egyptian, the 
quick eye, and cunning, restless countenance of 
a Greek, or the humble demeanor and marked 
‘features of a Hebrew. Women in balloon-like 
coverings of black silk, with their attendant 
slaves, threaded the crowd, striving to avoid the 





incessant train of mules, horses and Jaden cam- 
els that filled the narrow streets. The booths 
j of the shop-keepers displayed silk and cotton 
| cloths, rich shawls of cashmere, jewels and 
| pearls, and furs from the frozen north. On one 
' side of the market-place was a long, stone bench, 


| : aE 
jon which were seated a number of Christian 





captives, who were to be sold as slaves. Near by | 
them, unmarked in the busy throng, stood a tall 
/man, in tattered garments, but worn, it seemed, 
'rather by hardships than by age, lame and 
blind. Suddenly he heard a well-known voice 
say sadly, “Alas! that I have nothing more to 
| give. Alas! that I must see my fellow-Chris- 
tians sold into hopeless bondage and be power- 
less to save !” 

“Conrad !” exclaimed the blind man, “Con- | 
rad, hast thou forgotten me ?” And thus Graf 
| Louis and Conrad met again. The Graf re- 
counted his sufferings and trials, his bitter re- 
_pentance and earnest wish to atone, and Con- 
rad told him how he had traversed Palestine, 
and Syria, and Turkey, visiting holy places and | 
aiding the poor and oppressed. “And now, 
dear master, I see before me ten Christian wom- 
en, to be sold into slavery, and I have no power 
to save.” Then said the Graf, “Here on my 
finger is a jewelled ring, and about my neck is 
a chain of gold, and on my feet are the knightly 
spurs; sell them and redeem the captives.” So 
Conrad went toa jewel-merchant and sold them, 
and bought the slaves and bid them go free, 





and gave to each money for her wants. Then 


suddenly the Count’s eyes were opened, and he | 


saw the blessed sunlight and the blue sky and 


the crowded mart; and on his knees he blessed | 


God for this sign of pardon. When the ran- 
somed women had thanked him for their deliv- 
erance, and he turned to leave the mart with 
Conrad, to whom he told the miracle that God 
had wrought for him, he beheld a woman and 
her child sitting upfon the ground and sobbing 
bitterly. They were black-skinned and woolly- 





on the Atonement and an Eternal Judgment. 
Ilow ready his opponents will be to enter 
upon the controversy, is yet to be seen, but here, 
in a handsome volume of three hundred and 
sixty pages, the dauntless heretic declares his 
opinions,—with more clearness, too, it must be 
said, than either of his brothers have yet done. 
IIe denies that 
In Adam's fall 
We sinned all, 

as the New England Primer teaches; he de- 
nies that the Atonement is vicarious, and he 
limits Eternal Punishment in such a way, that 
it is plain he disagrees with the good deacon, 
who when told there were men who be- 
lieved that all men would be saved, replied 
“that he hoped for better things.” Yet Mr. 
Beecher by no means goes over to the Unitari- 
ans and Universalists; he occupies a middle 
ground between the so-called Evangelical and 
Liberal Christians, and maintains his position 
with much biblical and theological citation. He 
writes with evident conviction and enthusiasm, 
but it cannot be said that he settles any of the 
points which he discusses, or adds materially 
to the arguments heretofore brought forward. 
He gives in his adhesion to the doctrine of his 
elder brother, Dr. Edward Beecher, that we 
have all sinned in a pre-existent state, and are 
by the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ restored 
to our former innocence and recalled to Heaven 
as to our native land. When he urges this part 
of his faith, his language is more glowing, but 
hardly more convincing than that of his broth- 
er, whose Conflict of Ages has had little effect 
on the popular mind. The imaginative, roman- 
tic clement, is largely mixed in Charles Beech- 
er’s organization, as may be seen from his own 
impressive account of himself in his preface, 
which to many readers will be the most attrac- 


| tive portion of the book :— 


“IT awoke into consciousness in a sphere of 
intense religious thought and emotion. My fa- 
ther was in his prime when the first dawnings 
of my mind which memory recalls occurred, 
and by his profound faith in eternal things, 
evinced in every conceivable way, stimulated 
to the highest degree those supernatural and 
ideal tendencies predominant in my constitu- 
tion. 

« Almost the earliest feeling Ican recollect, is 
a constant longing for something indefinite,—a 
fecling mysterious, and sad beyond description. 
I can remember lying on the floor and looking 
at the sunbeams on the carpet, when I could 
not have been more than five years of age, and 
thinking how unhappy I was, and philosophiz- 
ing on the subject in a kind of bewildered won- 
der. I can recall summer evenings when the 
great family mansion at Litchfield was left 
empty,—the doors wide open, and the crickets 
were cutting the air like a fife, shrill and keen, 
—teeling a sense of desolation, and a yearning 
for something unknown, that no sadness or sor- 
row of maturer years has ever surpassed. 

“The great ideas my father’s mind was un- 
folding and exhaling like an atmosphere around 
him, 1 breathed in with faith as absolute as it 
was unconscious. The receptivity of my soul 
was boundless, its appetite insatiable. All the 
sublime things my father caused to pass before 
me I received with avidity, asking only for 
more. I can remember grave homilies on total 
depravity and other abstruse doctrines, when I 
could not have been above six or seven years 
old. ‘Henry, do you know that every breath 
you draw is sin? 
There was a profound satisfaction in being thor- 
ough, even in those early days, that I have not 
yet entirely outgrown. The severity of the 
conception did not appal me in the least, while 





Well, it is—every breath? | 


deared himself justly to his countrymen in 
America. But he was neither a great man nor 
a good man in any proper sense of these words. 
Placed by accident and ambition in a position 
of great influence among the Irish- Americans, 
—a position which he retained till his death, 
—what has he ever done to check their worst . 
vices or promote their highest good ? He was 
the constant ally of that mis-named democratic 
party, which so long governed the country in 
the interest of the Southern slave monger ; he 
did nothing to repress the wicked prejudice 
against color, of which the riots of last sum- 
mer were the bitter fruit. He is praised in fu- 
neral orations as a patriot, and the New York 
city government, with a peace democrat at their 
head, celebrate his virtues in that character ; 
but he was no friend to the real greatness of 
our country, and more than once expressed his 
willingness to see the rebellion triumph. He 
told Mr. Seward, who sent him abroad to show 
Europe how base were still our intentions to- 
wards the slave, that he was “for a vigorous 
prosecution of our melancholy war, so that 
one side or the other should find itself in the as- 
cendency.” He had before said the same thing 
in Dublin, and there can be no doubt from his 
course in the infamous riots in New York that 
he sympathizes heartily with the negro hating 
mob, in the pro-slavery sentiment. To call 
such a man a patriot and a saint is an abuse of 
language. Nor can the story of his life be of 
much service to any but his personal friends, 
who no doubt valued him highly. 

Peterson has also published an edition of 
Corinne, which seems to be well translated, 
though not so as to preserve the charm of the 
original. Madame de Stael is less read now per- 
haps than she deserves, for a woman far greater 
than she has appeared in France, and given 
herself to literature with a heartier devotion 
than ever did the daughter of Necker. 


Mr. Hosmer’s Cotor GvARD is a mod- 
est volume of two hundred and fifty pages, de- 
scribing the writer’s experiences in the Fifty- 
Second Regiment during the campaign of the 
nine months’ men under Gen. Banks. Like 
Captain Noyes’ Bivouac and Battle- Field, it deals 
only with what the writer saw and knew; the 
only exception being his concluding chapter, in 
which he gives his opinions on General Banks’ 
Louisiana strategy. Here, as is natural, he 
praises his General far more than the Common- 
wealth is inclined to sanction. Our quarrel with 
General Banks has been chiefly on grounds po- 
litical and humane; his whole policy on the 
slavery question has been that of a time-server 
—a man of delay and expedients. Asa mili- 
tary man he may have greater claims, though 
this is doubted by many who have served under 
him. Buttocall him, as Mr. Hosmer does, “the 
foremost man of New England; perhaps the 
foremost man of the land,”—to compare bim _ 
with “Marlborough after Blenheim, and Priace 
Eugene at Belgrade,” is absurd. Without nam- 
ing others, there is General Butter, with 
whom General Banks must try conclusions be- 
fore he will be acknowledged ‘‘foremost” either 


lin New England or in the land. 


In his descriptions Mr. Hosmer is careful and 
interesting. Much of the personal detail of his 
regiment concern? the public but little, but there 
are touching death-seenes and graphie sketches 
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named Conrad, who had joined the train, not 
to seek Terrestrial Paradise, but to pray at the 
tomb of Jesus that he might be pardgned for 
his sins, and have grace to atone for them by 


Each one of us, and in great books record 
Our good and evil deeds. He who writes down 
The good one, after every action closes 

His volume, and ascends with it to God. 

The other keeps his dreadfui day-book open 
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Stanton should vacage a department which he | his diplomacy,—Gen. Scott, Thurlow Weed, | A WAR FOR EMPIRE. | ple, and that the people of Weste. Massachu- 
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2 re ding “ ; . ‘ é = ut sa. Sinee 3 2 3 re- 
not for the purpose of unp } inding | mis aries; for he could not have spoken of | country is also claimed by Northern orators and | without price. Since his appointment he has re 


& . ‘ 
£ pas a Pra 
— 


the publications, and took them myself to Mr. 
Stanton, calling his attention to them. The 
conduct of the ‘Advertiser’ to this Administra- 
tion has been outrageous; Yes, sir, treasonable ; 
and it ought to have been suppressed.” “But, 
sir, 1 am not responsible for that paper; and, 
as is well known, my sentiments and theirs are 
almost entirely opposite.” ‘That may be all 
true, sir; but it is very unfortunate. You must 
see me this afternoon.” 
I wrote out a brief statement of my case, ap- 
ending statement of Mr. Dunbar, which will 
a found in Appendix A, denying my having 
assisted his editorial efforts, and some other pa- 
yers, and sent them to Mr. Sumner. 1 met 
‘him again in the afternoon at Willard’s, and 
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i are; but I do say, that you had no business 


ly 
| to send it.” i : 
' He then tprned to some papers. I did not 
| like to leave the matter thus, and again appeal- 
BOSTON: FRIDAY, JANUARY 29. | ed to him to let me see the charges, as there 
oe | et a a Ce eet could explain. 

iG Any of our city subscribers failing to receive the | Mr. Lincoln turned to me with an air of impa- 
Commonwealth regularly by carrier, will confer a favor by | tience, and said,— 2 
immediately notifying us of the fact at this office. | “Gen. Stone and his friends have been tryi 
ee ee | for the last six months to get at his charges, an 

| 


panels : ‘ he can’t, and I don’t believe you will succeed 
MR. B. MORRIS COPELAND'S CASE. much better. The fact is, Lam inclined to be- 

On the 10th of August, 1862, Mr. R. Mor- | lieve that you are a mischief-making fellow, and 
ris Copeland, Assistant Adjutant General and | good for but little as an officer, and capable of 


| 

Major of Volunteers, while in the’city of New doing a great deal of harm; and therefore, the 
' 
| 


- Che C ommontvealt | 


———$—+ @o—-— 





last. 
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the suecess it desires. 





We regret to learn that Major George L. 
Stearns, Superintendent of the recruitment of 
colored troops in Tennessee, has resigned that 
Major Stearns left a large business and 


Mr. Smith follows this up with a strain of re- | 
mark which were bad enough when indulged 





a . | sooner you are out of the service, the better.” L n 
York waiting for the sailing of the steamer in | I asked the President to look as the letters | asked him to tell me if he had learned any 
. He stopped very reluctantly, and said, 


which he was to be a passenger to the Depart- | of recommendation I had from several generals, | thing. : EP sesubocstt 
and other officers, which may be found in the | “I grieve, sir, to tell you what the Seere 7 
appendix ; but he refused to doso. I asked him, | said. I saw him twice, and asked him a 
as a final question, “If then, nothing could be | your affair ; but, I am grieved to say, he wou 


ment of the South, whither he had been order- | 
ed by special order No. 150, woke up one morn- 





i 
”” i 


ing, and read the following general order in the 
Trioune : 
“Major R. Morris Copeland, Assistant Adju- 


done : 
“Nothing,” he replied ; ‘at any rate, at pres- | 
ent.” : 
tant General, U. S. Volunteers, having violated = T,ooking over the fifty pages of Mr. | 

i itted to nim while serv- | , iss , 
radgan pring Fase commanding the | land’s pamphlet we find his statements to me 
department of the Shenandoah, is, by direction | 
of the President, dismissed the service of the | 
United States to take effect August 1, 1862. — 
By. order: 9f the Sarsaery: 0% wilh sit | Massachusetts, he was “a warm defender of | 

Mr. Copeland hurried to Washington armed | 
with pect te sa0eae NR the /dence to the contrary.) We find that Mr. | 
Secretary of the Navy, and arranged for an In- | 
terview with the President. Meanwhile he vis- | 
ited the War Department ; saw Lt. Colonel E. | 
D. Townsend, got a copy of the order, and tried, | 
but unsuccessfully, to see a copy of the charges 
against him. The Under Secretary told him 
that Mr. Stanton said if Mr. Copeland wished 
to see the charges, “he must apply to Gen. , 
Banks, who made them.” At11 A. M. he went — 
with Mr. Welles to the President's office, and | ;,, positions of authority, as well asa great 


President, generally, if not entirely confirmed. | 
(We believe we must except his statement that | 
at the time he made his appeal to the people of | 


Copeland was a trusted officer ot Gen. Banks, ! 
that he was permitted or authorized to <pply | 
to the War Department for reinforcement; 
that he was on intimate terms with his com- 
manding officer, and was informed of pretty 
much everything of importance that was going 


with zeal and ability in the army, and had sat- 
isfied Gov. Andrew and other men who were 


_ | matter was closed. 
Cape- | opened, he should treat you worse than he had ; 


| to you 
Mr. Stanton.” The appeal itself contains evi-' explaining things which are hopeless. 
| cised the action of the Government; but that 


‘tor, refuse to insist upon a Massachusetts ma 


on. We findalso that Mr. Copeland had served | 


not listen to me.” Did you tell him of my in- 
nocence of newspaper criticism ?” “No, sir: 
I did not consume his time> I asked him if the 
He said it was; and if re- 


the Advertiser of its indiscretions. Other pa- 


violent, if possible. The Springfield Republican 
which, like the Advertiser, was in 1862 suffer- 
ing from the absence of its principal editor in 
Europe, was on a similar “rampage” during 
nearly that whole year of disaster, a time when 
it Was peculiarly the duty of true and loyal men 
to strengthen Mr. Lincoln, instead of weaken- 
The country will never know how 


that you had sent a telegram in cipher, which 
was enough to dismiss you from the service.” 
“Did you make any explanation of the tele- 
cram, the reasons for it, &c., as I had given them 
( “No, sir: Idid not. I and the See- 
retary have both too much to do to use sagt 

1e 


Secretary does not object to your having criti- 


4? 


ing him. 
imminent the danger was in the summer of 
a staff-oflicer should send the editor of a news- 
paper a telegram in cipher, is utterly inexcus- 


: Lincoln’s rule, under the lead of McCiellan. 
“Then, sir, you, a Massachusetts sena- 


Probably only that officer’s imbecility saved us 
from a military despotism, or at least an attempt 
to create one. Such! panics as the Advertiser 


able.” 


getting the same justice you claim for a negro 
or a horse-thief 7” “Well, I can only say that 
1 am very sorry for you; but it is useless. The 
Secretary is very decided, and will listen to 
nothing.” oS 

| We do not precisely see how this minute nar- 


‘rative of a conversation with Senator Sumner, 


attempted to create by its sensation articles, 
wrought great injury,.and if their authors got 
off with only the summary dismissal of brothers- 
in-law from the army, they ought to consider 
themselves fortunate. 


1862, of an attempt at a revolution against Mr. | 


. | Conway and Beecher, who, it is well known 
pers were quite as bad. The Journal was more | . : ' 


| are not politicians, of proceeding as “they would 
|in an election canvass at home.” Fortunately 
for the auspicatioa of a good understanding be- 
tween the two countries, Mr. Beecher has left 
| England, and Mr. Conway, on reading the let- 
‘ter, will, undoubtedly, engage passage by the 
/next steamer. 


FREEDOM IN WASHINGTON. 
| The following card speaks for itself. Noth- 
ing in the state of affairs at Washington justi- 
fies interference with tree intercourse between 
the Capital and the loyal States; and nothing 
in any state of things, can justify putting re- 


| Strictions upon colored citizens which we do not 
| apply equally to white men. 

| Look at this case. Mr. Downing is a gentle- 
| man of property, of education and character— 
/an owner of real estate in Rhode Island and 


New York, and a citizen and voter in the latter 


writers on the ground that whilst the Southern 
people are pro-slavery, the Northern are quite 
extensively abolitionists. But you should not 
sympathize with us on this ground, for it is a 
a talse one. 

I have now disclaimed two grounds for your 
sympathy with my country in her resistance to 
this rebellion. ‘The way then is opened for me 
to state the only ground on which I claim the 

, World’s sympathy with my country in this re- 
sistance. ‘This only ground is the sacredness of 
nationality. An eminent British statesman has, 


within the last year, declared that “the South is | 


fighting for independence and the North for 
empire.” The North was offended at this dec- 
laration. But it should not have been. Your 
statesman Is right. For one | readily accepted 
his statement. ‘Che South is fighting tor inde- 
pendence—an independence, however, which 
she has no right to. The North és fighting for 
empire; and it is not only a lawful empire but 


/ one which she is under the highest obligations | 


to fight for. 


restoration of all the national boundaries and 
on the restoration of the government commen- 
surate with all those boundaries. 


In a twotlold sense is it empire for | 
which she fights—since she isintent both onthe | 


ceived and expected no pay or subsistance— 
nothing but transportation ; and he would have 
delighted to have continued his labors till the 
work is properly done by the Government. But 
the truth should be told—Major Stearns isa 
gentleman, and he could no longer submit to 
the caprices and the incivilities (to use no 
harsher word) of the Secretary of War, and 
believing that his usefulness as well as his com- 
fort was at an end, he resigned. 

Hv felt that a proper self-respect compelled 
him to resign. We wish we could hope that the 
Major’s plain statement of the reason of his res- 
ignation would lead the secretary to mend his 

jmanners. Mr. Stanton seems to think that the 
. distinction between the military department 
and the civil, consists in this, that civilians are 
} expected to be civil and military men uncivil. 


| Review Postroxep.—The review by Majo" 


t 7 < 
Gen. Burnside, Gov. Andrew. and others, of 
the troops at Readville, has been postponed till 


for similar 

as for Mr. 
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was introduced as a man who seemed to have ' number of personal friends in Massachusetts, | or the remark attributed to Goy. Andrew, rela- 

suffered injustice, and was deserving of proper | who with creditable alacrity did their best to | tive to his intlucuce with the secretaries, has 
y 2 » > > Tea} . i. : ra 4 ‘ . %e % a 

Mr. Welles then left the room. We befriend him while he was “under the weather.” | anything to do with Mr. Copeland’s defence. 


I repeat it, 
Pass 
Along 
Whe 


| State. The same is true of Mr. Remond, of Wednesday, the 3d day of February next, on 
| Salem, who is well known there as an accom- 


the only ground on which I claim the world’s 
sympathy with my suffering country is the sa-| account of the inability of Gen. Burnside to 


DIPLOMATIC MINISTER ADAMS ON REV. 


attention. MINISTER CONWAY. 








quote what follows in Mr. Copeland’s pamphlet | 
in full, because it is not only the most readable 
part of it, and because it furnishes a chavacter- | 
istic account of the President’s way of doing 
things, but also because the dralogue furnishes 
a key to the whole transaction, which thus far, 
to our readers, must have appeared a very 


We are sorry that we must also say that 
President Lincoln’s estimate of Mr. Copeland’s 
conduct, in issuing his appeal to Massachusetts, 

‘in May, 1862, and in sending the secretly de- 
| vised telegram to Mr. Dunbar of the Advertiser, 
| in July, was not altogether an unjust one, 
Judging from these acts alone, Mr. Copeland’s 
character must have appeared to the President 
as he bluntly described it, and we cannot be 
surprised that Secretary Stanton’s indignation 


strange one: 

As composedly as possible, Tread to Mr. Lin- 
coln the official order of my discharge, and then 
said, “T have come to you, sir, as President of | 
the United States, and Commander of the Ar- | 
my to ask for simple justice as a citizen and | 
soldier. T entered the first of the three vears’ 
regiments, the Second Massachusetts Volun- 
teers, and served as its quarter-master. I] have 
been several times promoted ; have been -cven 
times engaged with the enemy; have been 
twice honorably mentioned ; and have now, in 
my pocket, letters recommending me in the 
strongest manner for the command of a cavalry 
regiment, from two major-generals, three briga- 
dier-generals, four colonels, and severa! citi- 
zens. No complaint that I know of. has been 
made against me; and yet [am dismisse:| the 
service, with no more ceremony than one sould 
kick out a dead dog. Will you allow thir. sir ? 
Will you allow the reputation [ have mad«, my 
own and my children’s property, to be des: roy- 
ed in the dark ? Will you not consider my 
friends ?” 

The President replied, “Well, sir, T know 
something about vour case, and I'll tell you 
what I know. You're that man who went to 
Boston about the time Jackson broke through 
at Front Royal, and wrote letters and editorials 
abusing the administration, and made speeches, 
and did all that you could to make a fuss.” 

I replied, “Sir, how have you become  pos- 
sessed of this erroncous idea 2? Inever did any- 
thing of the kind.” 

“Well, I know all about it; I’ve been inform- 
ed by good authority about you.” 

“Will you permit ime, sir, to explain the 
truth ?” 

“Ves.” 

“I came to Washington on the 20th of May, 
and, whilst here, was directed by Ger. Banks 
to appply to the Secretary of War for reiniorce- 
ments, as he was liable to be destroved without 
them. Tsaw the secretary, and explained the 
urgency of the case; and told him, that, to the 
best of ny belief, Banks, if net reiutorced with 
in three days would be cut off. He sneered at 
me, saying all generals were calling for troops, 
and that, during the day, three had telegraphed 
to him that Jackson was in front of them. I 
still urged the matter; and at last he consented 
to send troops. I hastened to Boston, and ar- 
riving on Saturday, heard on Saturday nicht, 
that Kenley -had been cut off at 1 See Roval, | 
and knew that, if such were the! case, Banks 
must be in acritieal condition. Monday morn- 
ing brought the news of his disaster and the 
secretary’s call for troops. [went at once to 
Gov. Andrew, and asked him for the latest 
news. Ile gave it; asked me my opinion of | 
the condition of affairs; and then asked me to 
write a letter, which would arouse the people 
of Massachusetts to enlist, by presenting the 
truth of the matter. Excited by apprehension 
of what had probably betallen our army, and 
the regiment in which I had several dearly 
loved triends, I sat down and wrote an appeal , 
to the people of Massachusetts, and gave 1 to 
Gov. Andrew, who sent it, with a note, to the 
evening papers for publication. When T sow 
it in print, I for the first time, realized the in- 
terpretation which might be put upon it by the 
Government; but it was then too late.  Fol- 
lowing the letter, several editorials were writ- 


warranted by the facts that he declined to in- 
terfere with his decision. 

We do not follow Mr. Copeland in the nar- 
rative of his attempts to find out who made 
charges against him, and what the charges 
were. Oral conversations are not so strictly 

condueted, or, generally, so authentically re- 
ported, that we can afford to convict any man 
of deliberate falsehood on the strength of them. 

We suppose it was partly the “appeal” and 

partly the telegram, which did the work. The 

telegram was cumulative evidence of Mr. Cope- 
land’s disposition to “run the machine ;” this 
was all, and enough. 

Gen. Banks’s condnet does not strike us as 
being in the highest degree chivalric, We find 
in this pamphlet plenty of evidence, that up to 
the 17thof July atleast, Gen. Banks entertain- 
ed, or at least expressed the highest opinion of 
Mr. Copeland’s “energy and capacity.” Yet 
he does not. seem to have interposed for one 

‘moment, to shield him from the weight of gov- 
ernmental displeasure. Mr. Copeland's “ap- 
peal” appeared on the 26th of May. It was a 
fervid, impassioned, headlong production, but 
as everybody could see, prompted mainly by 


his safety and honor, and the satety and honor 
of his command. How did that officer receive 
it? On the 2d of June, he sent the following 
despatch to his faithful but imprudent friend : 

Wintramsbpurad, Mp,., June 2, 1862. 
To Mr. C. F. Dunpar, Boston, Mass. 

Major Copeland should secure some position 
in the Massachusetts regiments of equal rank to 
that he now holds. It is not consistent that he 

, should return to his post here atter his procla- 
mation at Boston. Please convey to him this 
information. N. P. Banks, A. G. C. 

Mr. Copeland gives the following account 0° 
his reception by Gen. Banks, on his return to 
camp. 

Immediately on arrival at headquarters, T re- 
ported my actions to Gen. Banks, explaining 
my motives and the circumstances; and ex- 
pressed my regret if I had acted in any way to 
compromise him. I told him that Thad been 
thanked by many of his personal friends, who 
| believed that my letter had been of great ser- 
vice to him, as it served to remove the blame 
for his disaster from him, where the public 
would naturally place it, to the Government, 
where it belonged. 

The general appreciated the service, but, not 
! wishing to share its responsibility, told me that 

he thought, under the circumstances, [ had best 
seck a transfer to some other command. 


into some more active service, and only regret- 
ted that my efforts to do him and the country 


and anger seemed to Mr. Lincoin to be so fully: 


the most extreme solicitude for Gen. Banks,— ' 


T replied, that [had long wanted to change | 


If it has nothing, the publication is quite un- 


The lately published diplomatic correspond: 
Gov. Andrew took up Mr. Cope- yt | I 


justifiable. 


: : ESS ence has the following: 
land’s case with characteristic disinterestedness 


Mr. Adams to Mr. Seward. 
LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, ) 
; LONDON, June 25, 1863. y 
Sir: I doubt whether it be strictly within 
the line of my duty to call to your notice a pro- 
ceeding, originated by Mr. M. D. Conway, the 
nature of which is explained in a correspond. | 
ence between him and Mr. Mason, lately pub- , 
lye . - 
| lished by the latter in the London newspapers, , 
; : : i doubtless in the hone of gaining some fancied 
I found the President to-day perfectly ready | athens os-cthamie - Pis Bxor 4 sig * 
to hear what I had to say; but he repeated eee Oe ee ee oe 
Males nar Pevea a varge Peper ; |mittee of the Emancipation Society, fearing 
mnt Lenk you will find in the note faswasded |that it might be supposed to have given some 
to Gov. Andrew, that the case could not be opened | ae tl Pi iD REBAR Zia rarest 
° ; ae aye : countenance to the apparent pretensions of 
without personal offence to Mr, Stanton, who had | yp. Conway adopted’ a’ resolution, a :capy. of 
. . ' 4 . « s € - ‘ , ae 
we case der 20 rress by % . A . Ls 
reece: — we ' ‘ i ee * 4 r hi which was put into my hands by their President 
Y sf po ca Cope aitilinpe Bee < vereg t0 C8" for transmission to you. L have concluded to 
ss “ers W » -MmMartilal. . er a tag! 
eT Prosident-remarked ye a rae {send it, rather as showing the very friendly spirit 
oe & rest@ent Pamarkeds Mave WH an army | of that organization than as having much in-! 
like ours, now numbering pear seven hundred Eee pu EE ES al 
. |} trinsic importance. The act of Mr. Conway 
thousand men, the number of persons guilty of i faies Hee ube than any one elec. Me 
offences was so great, that, if they could all |, ?%)). j : “re alge. EES, 
tle SE PT he : *"" | body is more sensible of the error he committed | 
claim a court-martial, “the country would be wie : 

: Pees izee . . than himseli. He has called to see me, and has 
used up in court-martials:” that the case of Ma- | ie ent hie obecot nh ww ae Wik 
jor Copeland was not peculiar in this respect ; | °XP™ECE 0 Trankly fis regret, as well as is 
J eer ot re ihe * |entire loyalty to the Government, that I cannot 
that, only to-day, a chaplain, suddenly dropped, Vie ae a a ee 
laid annearod to hin for & coertanareee and | 1ecip feeling his mistake to have originate 

ad appeared to him for a court-martial; and | 5 ier in his w: SS AR ET TAR HTS 
‘that, with a precedent in the case of Major rather in his want of practical experience, an 
at, « as p\ . . . * ee aoe 2 ° 
: : é ; “jor | in his deference to injudicious advisers, than in | 
Copeland's case, such a court-martial must bo lany serious intention to do evil. He signifies 
»4 Cc . - "3 . >| >. T. 
eranted the chaplain and to many others; that |).>- : , oP aaa 
it was the object of the etatute to supersede the | his wish to exonerate himself from all suspicion 
esis ioe Se ee eae dislovalty.to the Government by addressing 


necessity of courts In such cases, anc us ie 
ane stds posse cea: | a letter to you, if I thought such a course ppSper. | 
I replied that the question seemed to pePpurely | 


promote the discipline of the army, and to save 
time; and that, in such a ease, the Secretary of’ | L ~. 
: : rae a personal one. It he, as a geod _eitiZen, was 
janxions to redeem himself in the eyes of the | 


War was a competent judge. 
The President did not encourage me to leave | 4," * y fe ‘ 
. | President from such suspicion, a@ private letter, 
addressed ‘directly to you, would probably. be 


the papers; and I now have them subject to 
your order. | : ‘ : 
tas ace —., |reeeived with good will, and would have the 

From the beginning, I have been personally : i 

rah aie - ‘ . ” | desired effect. 
satisfied that Major Copeland: had fallen into a | . . : . 

aes Beret crt we js / ; It is one of the peculiar circumstances at- | 
military indiscretion, which was not, in any just | : + : 

Saas ee vs , tending the present crisis that many Americans 
sense, “a breach of trust :” and I have expressed macs : . 
= gs : et} ‘ come to this country impressed with a strong 
this conviction to the President and Secretary. | Ee ahi, SS 
** |conviction that, in some torm or other of pub- 

‘lic address, they shall be able to produce a de- 
cided effect on public opinion favorable to the 
| United States. Most of these persons, utterly | 
unconscious of the difference in the social or- 
| ganization of the two countries, and of their 
j habits of thought, the imperfect information as | 
jto America, the prejudices and passions pre- 
| vailing here, proceed very much in the same_ 
|way that they would in an election canvass at | 
home. The consequence is, not unfrequently | 
the commission of mistakes, which, if they have | 
‘any effect at all, do harm rather than good to 
the cause they advocate. With the best inten- 
| tions they trequentiy misconceive the means of! 
| prosecuting them to advantage. Laudations of | 
jthe institutions, the resources, or the imen of 
_writer explicitly denies that he ever received | America, in which they are naturally apt to 
military information improperly from Mr. Cope- deal more or less freely, are likely to have an | 


: ae ; lopposite effect to that which is expected: while 
He adds: “As for the editorial article /strietures and criticism are seized upon and 


| made use of to our disadvantage and undisputed 
i truth. : 

Mr. Conway has gone much further in error | 
than most of his class, owing no doubt to an | 
|idiosyncrasy which has heretofore kept him 
istanding rather alonc, even among ourselves. 
Bat L much fear the presence of any of them is 
seldom to be ranked among the auspicious events 
to a permanent good understanding between 
two nations. 

It is very kind of Mr. Adams to acquit Mr. 


and zeal, and ought not to be repaid by this 
sort of tattle; and Mr. Sumner, afterwards, as 
“Mr. Copeland shows, did what he could to ob- 
tain a reconsideration of the case, making per- 
‘sonal appeals to the Secretary of War and to 
the President, and getting, finally, this quictus 





from the latter: 





We do not see that Mr. Copeland has any 
reason Whatever to find fault with the senator. 
| It is very clear that any interposition with Mr. 
| Stanton was useless labor, and Mr. Sumner has 

no tune to waste. Yet, hopeless as the case 
was, he carried it tothe President; and we feel 
obliged to say, that Mr. Lincoln’s reasons for 
non-interference, seem to us, valid and reason- 
able. 
| Inthe Appendix to Mr. Copeland’s pamphlet, 
_we find a letter from Mr. C. F. Dunbar, one of 
the editors of the Boston Daily Advertiser, a 
brother-in-law of Mr. Copeland, in which the 


| 
| 
i 


land. 
reflecting upon the Secretary of War, which 
appeared May 27, and which attracted some at- 
| tention at the time, it was written by me, with- 
out your knowledge, and was based upon in- 
formation not obtained, cither directly or in- 
directly from you, except such as may have been 
contaimed in your address which had appeared 
in the evening papers before the article was 
written.” 

| Tt was this editorial article which Mr. Sum- Conway of “any serious intention to do evil.’ 


ner referred to, we suppose, as constituting “out- : ; a : 
fv Pi a g “out | But for this endorsement by our minister, evil- 


rageous” and “treasonable” conduct in the Ad- 


1. s ‘i 
: ‘judging people might have supposed that Mr. 
We have thought that this eurious (7.7 ib % 


vertiser. ae : . ae 
| Conway designed serious mischief to our cause. 


| himself. 


| plished gentleman and an eloquent speaker. 


| Mr. Smith, we believe, is an intelligent physi- | 


cian of this city; and yet not one of these gen- 


i tlemen can visit Washington and return, with- 


out a pass—in other words, without being re- 
quired to show their free papers! 
To the editors of the National Republican ? 

Believing that the spirit which would pro- 
scribe me because of my color, or of any other 
incident connected with me over which | have 
not had control, would manacle me, | feel it to 
be a duty to battle against it whenever mani- 
fested. This duty is prompted alike by my mein- 
hood and the Americanism which I am proud 
to acknowledge moves me. That spirit is ex- 
hibited by government officials in this District. 
[am a citizen of Rhode Island, a State whith 
does not take cognizance of my color either in 
its Constitution or laws. I desire to go there. 

am subjected to the annoyance and the invid- 
ious distinction of obtaining from the government 
officials a pass, because | ama colored man. 

I invite attention thereto. 

Gro. T. DowNING. 

We are here citizens ot the State of Massa- 
chusetts, and are subjected to the above injus- 
tice. Cuaries LENox Remonp. 

Joun J. Smivu. 


A Washington letter in the Liberator, speaks 
thus of the interference with the colored men 


' who are inclined to enlist in our Northern reg- 


iments: 

The negro passes the lines of our armies, and 
particularly the limits of the District of Colum- 
bia, his heart bounding with joy, and his bosom 
swelling with emotions of manliness, over the 
idea of his being a free man in the land of tree- 
dom. He desires to Jeave, and go further 
North, or wherever he pleases, and no one has 
aright to trouble him, so long as he behaves 
But imagine his surprise when he finds 
that Washington and all its connections with 
other points are closely watched by oflicers, 
whose unenviable business it is, to arrest all ne- 
groes not liable to draft here, who are willing, 
and are on their way, to volunteer and fight in 
New England regiments. 


And this isa specimen of the treatment of 


the negro wherever the government policy con- 
trols. He is nowhere allowed a fair field, and 
then he is denounced as incapable of taking care 
of himself! 

The Washington correspondent of the Anti- 
Slavery Standard (“Avon”) who, in the wide 
range of his correspondence for half a dozen 
papers, 
can disturb anybody, ventures to make a state- 
ment which is just ofa piece with the restric- 
tions of which Mr. Downing complains. 

I hear complaints occasionally from the freed- 
men of their treatment at Arlington, but I 
would not be understood as believing that the 
complaints are just. I will, however mention 
two or three facts, as they come from the lips 
of freedmen. It is claimed by some of the freed- 


credness of nationality. 


be present until that day. 


CLIPPINGS. 


The Baltimore correspondent of the Evening 


This is Seward-Greeleyism run into the 
ground. On this doctrine, Great Britain fought 
tor the sacred cause of nationality when she 
waged war to bring back her undutiful chil- | Be Pati 


a . ee 

dren: for Mr. Smith : The copperheads are going to feel the public 
, would be entitled to sympathy in her endeavors | pulse in this city by giving a public ball in honor 
| of General McClellan. No Joval Marylander 
lis concerned in the scheme. The parties are 
copperheads trom New York and other states. 
| Tickets are distributed gratis. Over four thou- 
sand have been sent ont. 

It is known that sundry prominent secession- 
ists of Baltimore hold the purse strings, and are 
fomenting the movement, in connection with 

Ba ; : 3 t the copperheads of other places. But the thing 
tool of Seward, but from one of the leaders of | does not take. The loyal people have set their 
the Old Guard ! | faces against the demonstration, and they are 
- determined it shall not come off. 


GEN. WILD’S WORK. 
Capt. (sometimes Rev.) Daniel Foster writes 


says afterwards, * England 


to reduce to loyalty her revolting counties;” and 
if revolting counties, why not revolting colonies ? 
Russia is equally entitled to sympathy “in her 
endvavors to arouse to loyalty” the revolting 
Poles,and Austria her revolting Hungarian prov- 
inces? Alas, that such doctrines should come, 


not from an emissary of the Czar, nor from a 


Cause AND Errecr.—A New Orleans cor- 
ses acs TE thereat: aiuslier dake ae ak. ds respondent of the Tribune writes: 

On Wednesday of last week, Gen. Wild di-| Curiously enough—and as it appears to some, 
rected me to take a party of colored soldiers, not a littl: Inconsistent -the city authorities are 
and proceed to the house ot a Mr. White, who still collecting taxes on. slaves based upon the 
resides beyond Deep Creek, in Nortolk county, old valuation as days of yore. Now, really, this 
and assist a mother to get her daughter and | !8 Carrying the joke too far. To tax a man for 
her effects, which were kept from her by said slaves he has not, is clearly a fraud; as well 
White. After-the war broke out, the mother |X @ man for $10,000 or 350,000 of real estate, 
made an effort to escape, for which offence she because in former times he had as much, al- 
was punished by being for¢ed to wear a ball | though now he don t own enough to bury him. 
and chain upon’ her ankles. In spite of all.! Phe inconsistency of a semi-military-civil-muni- 
however, she escaped, but could not get her cipal Government, presided over by an otlicer 
child. I found Mr. White at home when [ of the United) States, recognizing property in 
reached his house, just at the close of the day— ; a" and taxing it as property, is enough to 
told him my errand, and set the boys to helping make every thinking man blush for shame. 
the colored woman get her few things together.; This is in keeping with Gen. Banks’ uniform 
Mr. White and his wife were excited to a policy since Gen. Butler was removed. The 
white heat by the spectacle of this woman, who z 
had been their slave, talking to them and col- 
lecting her things as a free woman who had 
not the fear of the Dred Scott decision before | the same paper: 
her face. In an unguarded moment, he raised 
his fist, called the woman “a d—d nigger,” and 
threatened to strike her down ; for which char- 


natural result of this policy is found in the fol- 
lowing statement by another correspondent in 


The organization of colored regiments in this 
Department is almost at a stand-still, for want 
of more material. Perhaps the ideas of those 


, acteristic display of Southern valor and South- 
ern chivalry, Lordered tour of the boys to fix 
bayonets, and put him in arrest. So I brought 
the truculent slave-driver along with his whilom 
slaves back to Deep Creck, where I encamped 
for the night, putting my men, the woman and 
child, myself and my prisoner, into a house 
where we.could have good warm fires. One of 
the gentlemen residing at Deep Creek furnish- 
ed, on my requisition, quarters, tuel and food. 
After supper, Mr. White expressed himself as 
very penitent for what he had done, and hum- 
bly sued for pardon. I gave him a good sound 


of the Liberator containing Wendell Phillips's 
Cooper Tnstitute speech; and with a very 
mauifest leaning to the Millerite doctrine, that 

' the world is tadeed near its end! 
The next day I returned to Norfolk, and on 
Friday started with another party and ten 


women who wanted help to get their children | 
On this expedition [ was gone | 


and elTects. 
four days, and brought back from ‘slavery into 
freedom some thirty persons. One of these 


who have had this work in charge have been a 

‘little too large. There are now 35 regiments 
of colored troops, with full sets of officers, but 
the regiments will not average 200 men, rank 
and file. We must either consolidate, or en- 
large our borders and get more material. 


“More Material ?” why, the “imaterial” is on 
the plantations where they are foreed by Gen. 
If Gen. But- 
ler had remained in New Orleans and been let 


Banks to work for their masters. 


_alone, he would have had fifty thousand freed- 


contrives never to say anything which abolition discourse and dismissed him withacopy men under arms, instead of forcing them to 


work for disloyal masters or feeling the rebel 
army. 

By the way, this letter says there are 35 regi- 
ments not averaging 200 men; that is an ag- 
gregate of less than 7,000 colored troops in the 
Department of the Gulf! we have been led to 
_ Suppose that these regiments were all full, and 

thus that Gen. Banks had organized 35,000 to 


men, who have trades, that they are forcibly Women had been tied up with a strong rope, at 49.000 colored troops, vive /a Humbug! 


kept at Arlington on small pay, when they 
might obtain much larger pay in Washington. 


night, fur a long time, to prevent her escape. 
But she got away at last, came to Norfolk, and, 


A Norfolk correspondent of the Congrega- 


It is said that while avood negrocarpenter can Strange to say, wanted her little girl; and with jjonalist, in an account of the Subilee. of the 


‘get $50 per month in this city, he is kept at Ar- 


lington and compelled to work tor half the 
money. (1) The government takes five dollars 
a month out of the wages of all the freedmen, 


‘even from those who are not paid but fifteen. 


The income from this source is $14,000 per 


month. This is doubtless a most excellent pro- 


the help of my party, she got possession of her 
own child. 

I fear the Copperheads will despair of “the 
Union as it was, and the Constitution as it is,” 
when they learn that such things are matters 
of daily occurrence since Gen. Butler took 
command of this department, and that he sus- 
tains Gen. Wiid tn all his measures for helping 


freedmen on the first of January, says: 


There must have been in the crowd at least 
ten thousand persons, including the brigade of 
Gen. Wild. But excepting the generals and 
their aids, and a small sprinkling of soldiers, 
there was hardly a white man to be seen. For 
the most part, the white population of Norfolk 
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: ‘ ; ; ; pers True, Mr. Conway was educated at Harvard. ! vision : (2) but the money should be handled by 
newed efforts to find some other field of duty. tions from this article, which it would appear, 7 vision ; (2) but sid v handled hy 


ten in Boston papers, severely attacking Mr. 
having passed through both the College and. honest men, and should be applied only for the 


Stanton’s war policy, which I have been told the slaves to their freedom. and bettering their | Was out of sight, chewing the cud of its discon- 


tent and wrath in secret. Jeanism. 





At the time of this interview, I did not know 
that the general had said any thing about my 
letter to others; but [soon learned, that, when 
he read it, he pointed out the passage in which 
IT said I had been sent for troops to several ofli- 
cers, and denied that he had given me any au- 
thority. ; : 

A reference to the telegrams T have recited 
above will show in the passages marked in 


were sent to Mr. Stanton, as written at my in- 
stigation, but with which I had no connection, 
I having been, at that time,a warm defender of 
Mr. Stanton.” I farther told him, that the ed- 
itor of the offensive paper, who chanced to be 
my brother-in-law, would make atlidavit to the 
fact; and that I had always been warmly at- 
tached to the radical party, whilst the aforesaid 
editor was one of the strongest conservatives. 
The President said, in reply, Well, I did not 
know you were dismissed. | never saw the or- 
der that I know cf, until to-day; though, of 
course, it has been laid betore me and received 
my official sanction ; and I don’t know what the 
charges are. ~ But [ do know that you sent a 
most improper and malicious telegram, in cipher 
to a Boston editor, which no officer had a right 
to do, saying I was seared, M’Clellan was to be 
captured, and we were all going to ruin. You 
thought you were very sharp, and put it into 
some kind ofa cipher yon made up: but we've 
yot some very cute fellows in the telegraph of- 
tiee, and one of them worked it out, and sent it 
to me to read; and Ll could see plainly enough 
that you belonged to that class of men who are 
trying to make all the mischief for the Govern- 
ment that they can. Fact is, I believe you 
want to help run this Government ; and, be- 
cause you don’t get as much notice as you think 
you deserve, you are trying to make trouble.” 
“Sir,” said I, “will you permit me to explain 
the telegram ¢” (which now for the first time 
came into my memory as a cause of complaint 
against me.) “When the news came to us in 
camp that McClellan had suffered his reverses 
before Richmond, we thought we saw how ter- 
rible a trial was before the country, and did not 
believe that the country realized it; and it 
seemed to me, if T could awaken my conserva- 
tive friends in Boston to the imminent danger, 


I showed these telegrams to the officers to | 
whom Gen. Banks had denied my authority, 
and lett them to draw their own conclusions. | 

During the next month or six weeks, while. 
Mr. Copeland was arranging for employment | 

‘in some other department, and atter he had | 
been assigned to Gen. Llunter, he was treated | 
in atriendly way by Gen. Banks. | He ean only | 
recall one “sinister” observation made by the | 
General, which “might have been perfectly in- | 
nocent :” 

* On the 16th of July, Gen. Banks was sit- 
ting in my tent, talking of general matters, 
when Lasked him, “To what duty do you think , 
T shall be assigned with Gen. Hunter?” He 
hesitated a moment, and then said, *You will. 

_ know soon enough.” 

Some other matters of interest appear in this 
pamphlet. After Mr. Copeland’s interview with 
the President, he returned to Boston, appealed 
to Gov. Andrew, who said that he was power- 
less, and that “his demands were but little con- 
sidered at Washington, as the secretaries knew 
that he would do his duty at any rate, and, 
therefore, did not seek to conciliate him.” He, 
however, got a letter to Mr. Sumner from the 


Italics, what are the facts. ito the panie of the previous day or two. 


‘general charge: 


' own capital.” 


was partly inspired by Mr. Copeland's appeal. a see : ; f 
= ss I pees ie : a ** | Divinity school with a fair reputation ; he had 
but mainly, we infer. by Mr. Dunbar’s intense | } Seer 
ea ot By ; preached acceptably as a Unitarian clerevman 
dislike of Secretary Stanton, and his attach- |. ve 
‘ ee for some years; he was well known all over the 
ment to Gen. McClellan, who was then, and |. 5 ae : 
i : . : | North as a brilliant lecturer ; he was the son of 
for a long time afterwards, the god of the -1d- 
rertiser’s idolatry. 
The .Advertiser’s article begins by an allusion 
This, 


it says, Was the fruit of Mr. Stanton’s “strate- 


inherited because of his adoption of anti-slavery 
views; not only refusing to share in his father’s 
slave-property ; but when these slaves escaped 
: i : !within our lines, he sought them out and at 
* It then proceeds to make the following | 


vy. ’ . 
ee great trouble and cost placed them comfortably 
‘ina free state. Even without knowing these 
“We charge that this disastrous result, and ! taets, we cannot imagine how Mr. Conway's let- 
whatever is now ensuing from it, is due to the ; : 
interference of Mr. Stanton; we charge him 
with the ruin of the campaign in that part of 
Virginia, with the waste of the blood, and time, 
and money, that the movements in the valley 
have cost, with the sudden blight that has over- | 
spread the prospects which atew days ago were | 
so brilliant—-and with the change which is like- | 
ly to occur in feeling abroad, when it is seen | Adams’ kind endorsement. 
that the nation, which a tew days azo was boast- 
ing over New Orleans, now trembles tor its 


‘ter to Mason could possibly have harmed any 
' body ‘but himself. unless it were those anti- 
islavery friends whom he claimed to represent ; 
‘and that mischief would have been repaired by 
the next mail. Stull. we doubt not Mr. Con- 
way and his friends are duly thankful for Mr. 


‘that Mr. Conway was anxious “to exonerate 


i Advertiser proceeded to descri Y “Ie oe - : 
The Advertiser proceeded to describe for the | Government.” We have nodoubt Mr. Seward 
read his letter, if he wrote one, with great re- 
lief. Verily, the man who directed Harvey to 


notify the rebel authorities that the President 


misinformation of its readers, the “situation” in 
the valley ofthe Shenandoah. It was very mi- 
nute, going even so far as to say that “the ene- 
my, from the generals down to the drummer 
boys,” were dispirited by the aspect of affairs 
before Mr. Stanton began to meddle. All this 


: sen: Conway—an abolitionist, proposing peace on 
detail, it professed to give “upon no inference, no 


BES the basis of universal emancipation, and ina 
rumor, no newspaper report, but with full knowl- 


s ree letter to one of the senators whom Seward re- 
edge of the truth of our statement.” This sweep- | 


quested Mercier to invite back into their va- 


' re ie ye . 
a Virginian slaveholder ; was disowned and dis- | 


himself from all suspicion of disloyalty to the | 


jhad decided to reintorce Sumter, must have | 
been inexpressibly shocked at this act of Mr. paid men, to put it into the hands of negro-  perity of treedom. Thank God for such de-' 


i benefit of the treedmen. IT state these facts, or 
jrather hints, with no purpose to find fault with 
‘the management over at the Freedmen’s Vil- 
llace. Col. Greene has performed wonders at 
' Arlington with the colored people, and his suc- 
!eess disarmis criticism. 
| 1. “Tt is said?” why, it is notoriously true all 
‘round the country. Nowhere does the govern- 
‘ment pay the colored man, whether working or 
fighting, the same wages it pays to white men 
tor the same service ; still less does it allow the 


condition by putting them upon the farms | 


which the secessionists have forteited by joining 
the rebel army. But so it is; and the poor 
Copperheads have nothing left but the old privi- 
lege of Babylon, to bewail their fallen condi- 
tion. 

T have now been with Gen. Wild just about 
two months. 
3000 slaves have been released from bondage 
under his administration in that time, by the 
parties he has sent ont, and through the expe- 
dition to Elizabeth city, which he commanded 


in person. From five large and populous coun- 


I should jude that not less than , 


One year ago had the gravest and wisest. 
men among us predicted that the display of yes- 
terday would at that time be witnessed in Nor- 
folk, he would not have been deemed merely 
rash, but mad, so much has the reality outrun 
our anticipation, The men who, a year since, 
cowered and trembled beneath the lash, now 
domincered in the halls of the tyrants, in the 
unilgrm of United States soldiers —now proudly 
grasped the war weapon, and their masters 
trembled in turn. The world moves faster than 
we had supposed, and has shot far ahead of our 


colored man to carry his labor to the best mar- , ties, the guerrillas have been scattered and. lagging faith. 


ket. 

2. Why is this “a most excellent provision ?” 
It is justified on the assumption that the freed- 
nan, if allowed to receive his whole wages, will 
«quander it so as not to support himself or his 
family, and thus become a public burden. But 
it can never be known that such will be the re- 


sult until he has been tried, and there has never 


| without any more numerous exceptions than oc- 
‘cur with an equal number of whites similarly 
situated, the freedmen, who have had a decent 
chance, have more than supported themselves 
and their families. What right has the govern- 
ment to reserve one-third of the wages of halt- 


haters, a fraction only of which will be doled 
back to those’ to whom it belongs ¥ ‘No man 
calleth for justice !” 


But there are 


| routed most eflectnally, during the same time, 
by his energy and repeated blows. Hundreds, 
if not thousands of stubborn secessionists have 
been so moved upon by Gen. Wild's colored 


soldiers, through these constantly repeated ex- | 


peditions, that they have come forward, and 
taken the oath of allegiance; and daily they 
come in. Let our army everywhere work as 
vigorously and thoroughly against the rebels as 
Gen. Wild’s command has done, and the rebel- 


We are glad, too, that Mr. Adams informs us been a single fact to justify this assumption; on | lion would be short-lived indeed. 
. . . ' 
the other hand, without an exception, certainly | 


Gen. Butler’s administration is, in all re- 
spects most admirable and statesmanlike. His 
whole heart is in the work of crushing the re- 
bellion, of destroving slavery, and elevating the 
colored man. He is proving himself the friend 
ot the slave. He shows himself a statesman of 
the first order by his thorough comprehension 
of this great problem of lifting four millions of 
slaves to the condition of self-respect and pros- 


mocracy as Gen. Butler now illustrates ! 


Gen. Winson’s Speecn.—We have delayed 
the publication of Gen. Wilson's reply to Gar- 
rett Davis until we could copy from the Globe. 


An account in the Evening Dost of Miss 
Dickinson’s Lecture says : 

At & o'clock Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln came in, 
and not even the utterance of a fervid passage 
in the lecture could repress the enthusiasin of 
the audience. It was a somewhat amusing 
fact that just as the President entered the hall, 
she was criticising with some sharpness his Am- 
nesty Proclamation and the Supreme Court, 
and the audience. as if feeling it to be their duty 
to applaud a just sentiment, even at the ex- 
vense of courtesy, sustained the eriticism with 
a round of deafening cheers. The crazy man 
in the gallery, as if electrified by the courage 
of the young woman, waved his flag to and fro 
with frantic delight. Mr. Lincoln sat meekly 
through it. not in the least displeased. 


No Ustoxn Founpep on Sitavery.—At 
the recent dinner of the New England Society, 
the Hon. James T. Brady, Breckinridge candi- 
date tor Governor of New York in 1860, made 
a speech in which he said : 

“I say to those gentlemen for whom within 
the feeble limits of my capacity I have made all 
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1. “I am here,” the 





rman. 


and the necessity of radical measures, that the ‘ing declaration seems to confirm the statement Ea S + . ’ . : pCR . E : 
e : cant seats in the Senate of the United States! “Few die and none resign. We publish to-day the closing portion of the 


Governor, and with this sought out the senator. 
He tound him with other gentlemen, and men- | 
Without permitting him to 


Government would be grateful, rather than an- 
gry; and I put the despatch into a cipher of my 
own, to blind the operators at either end. It 
was a cipher devised by me, and unknown. to 
Mr. Dunbar; but I trusted to his acuteness to 
study it out; and said, as near as I can recol- 
lect, ‘Banks returned; President alarmed and 
nneertain what to do; McClellan liable to cap- | 
ture; urge putting strong man at head of war | 


= 


affairs, and sending forward pte rapidly from that the appeal, and the editorials which fol- 
West.’ This may have been indiscreet and un- 


military ; bnt certainly the punishment is dis- | lowed, were niterly gE ta Ro this: Mis 
propartioned to the offence.” | Copeland replied with a denial that he had any- ; 

“] do not say,” said Mr. Lincoln, “that you | thing to do with the editorials. We quote the ; 
are discharged for that, because I do not think | account of the remainder of the interview and 


* Statement of R. Morris Copeland, Asst. Adjutant General ‘ofa subsequent one. Said Mr. Sunmer: 
ie er — gic te “It’s no use, sir, to delay me now. T saw all 


tioned his business. 
enter into any statement, Mr. Sumner said he 
had no time then to listen. In answer to an 
appeal that he would hear “the principal facts, 
Mr. Sifaner said it was of no use; that the 
Government was excessively prejudiced, and 


of Mr. Dunbar that Mr. Copeland was not the 
source of supply. Exuberant as that gentleman 
is, or was, we do not think he would have un- 
dertaken to give the Advertiser as authentic 
and reliable, any account of the opinions or 
sensations of Ewell’s drummer boys. But who 
did tell Mr. Dunbar, if Mr. Copeland did not ? 
No matter. Our business is with the Advertis- 
er’s attack on the Secretary of War. We quote 
the concluding part of it, or as much of it as 
seems pertinent : 

“Massachusetts has a right to demand, and 
we believe that by a majority of her people she 
does demand, that this waste of the national | 
strencth and enthusiasm should end; that Mr. ‘ persons whoyhave been sent out to supplement 


How appropriate is Mr. Adams’ lecture to 


fere with his diplomatic prerogatives. 


;think that under Mr. Seward’s manipulations 
{he has eutirely lost his individuality and be-| 
come the alter ille of the self-conceited Secre- 
itary. It is true, Mr. Adams seenis to confine | 
‘his criticisms to those who, “in some form or 
‘other of public address” strive to influence pub- 
Tic opinion iff our favor on the other side; but | 


exceptions to all general rules. Capt. George 


} ; : ; . . oye ‘ *.e . 
| the troublesome people who go abroad to inter- ‘A, Shaw, Provost Marshal! of the Third District, ' tender-footed when he treats of the position of 
It is has resigned that office on account of his private Massachusetts in the war of 1812, and of the there can be reconstruction of this Union 


/quite unlike Mr. Adams to seem to criticise the business. The service loses a good officer and | anti-fucitive slave law riots; but the defence 5 
‘ r 


W. L. Barnes, Esq. Mr. Barnes is a man of 
capacity and character, and withal an original, 
unwavering, uncompromising abolitionist. Two 
years ago, his radicalism proved for a long time 
an insuperable bar to his receiving an ordinary 
clerkship. Now he holds one of the most respon- 
sible officesin the State. It is a matter of pub- 


| btedly had in view the whole class of | lic congratulation that men of ideas are no the and t ced ow 
ee ae ni | man like Mr. Anthony who believes in the peo-! falsehoods of men. 


longer excluded from office. 


the sacrifices that belonged to a young life or 
an old experience, all the politicians who tell 
you ‘that there ever can come a time when 


General's rejoinder. He is, perhaps, a little 


We 


‘founded on slavery, are telling vou a lie.’ 
thought we could make any sacrifice to retain 


acts of his Government. Indeed, some people a good one succeeds him in the person of John achncetts js earnest. eloquent and unan- Scab rdeatig ; s 
' : pel S of Massachusetts ts earnest, eoquent and unan- | 1) Te tution, so long as it could continue 


consistently with the judgment of men; but I 
4 AE | say now for myself here and hereafter, that I 

THe Darty Unron.—This is the name of a never mean te fight the battle again. (cheers.) 
new daily just started at Springfield by Edmund | [t is ended. The great God of the Universe 
Anthony. long and favorably known as a journal- | has terminated it and the rebellion, terrible as 


ist as editor of the New Bedford Standard. It isa | it 3% oaey ie ae eet and in » uegat yo" 
; _in my humble and reverent conception, one o 
brave deed to enter a field occupied by a paper of | 4), mysterious ways in which the justice of God 


enterprise of the Republican, and none but a js being worked out against the prejudices and 


swe rable. 
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NOTES FROM NEW YORK. 
It is impossible not to chronicle the two last | 


| jun ne lost—wigwam lest. Injun here !” 


(R. H. Stoddard loguitur) that Mr. Longfellow | “ieee See 
is scarcely a third or fourth rate poet, and by inept dlecybiocse sani: sapaobeaabedy pates 
easy deduction intimates that Mr. Stoddard isa 
far better one : that gentleman laying aside the 
critical ermine to challenge comparison with a 
poem of his own, entitled “Adsum.”_ Mr. Long- 
fellow is far the sweetest and most musically , 
skilful of all our singers. To call his work de-| 
plorable and ienihdins defective in frame-|™ Ve? Art thou become: like unto ug?” 
work and flimsy in versification, lacking in ac- | 


the kings of the nations. 


tion, etc., etc., is only a new handful of mud dug | 
out of the same gutter where Poe used to rake | 
for similar stuff to fling at the same man. And | ‘°T° 
as for Mr. Stoddard’s own poem, his -challenge 
is too open to ‘be refused. Without citing any 
general canons or using any large terms, ob- 
serve the following common sense notes on a | 
few of the weak points in Mr. Stoddard’s elegy y : 
upon Mr. Thackeray. One who judges Long- Hille proviess ims one: 
fellow so peremptorily either should know 
enough to write better poetry than this, or should | 
whe enough to keep fbi 5 aise of pean: gant manner, “I wish Be go to hell; all the aes 
It is a mad dog of a poem. Everybody may | company: will-be there. ‘ 
Shoot at it. For convenience, we number our | 


little observations in order of reference to the LETTER FROM NORFOLK, VA. 
poem itself. 





| dard put his enemies ? 
Thackeray, and is this poem a satire ? 





To the editor of the Commonwealth: 


| 
“<ADBUM.” | NorFo uk, Va., Jan. 23, 1864. 
(December 23-4, 1863.) 
“‘And just as the last bell struck, a peculiar, sweet smile 
shone over his face. and he lifted up his head a little and 
quickly said, ‘Adsum!’ and fell back.”— The Newcomes. 


home,” but, under Uncle Sam’s fostering care 
{are his lovely acres at Rollestone. 
i | Gov. packed his carpet-bag, and stepped, for 
The angel came by night, at P . a 1 hold I ib ae ] 
_ (Such angels still come down!) 1 the last time, upon his thresuold, he swore, with 
And like a winter cloud 2 | a biz oath, that no Yankee should ever tread 
Passed over London town; 3 | his floors, unclasping his penknife, the while, 
Along its lonesome street. | oe . : . : 
: é }and ripping from its massive gilded frame a 
Where Want had ceased to weep, 4 os soe 
Until it reached a house 5 costly painting, presented to him when he was 
Where a great man lay asleep ; |minister to Spain, negativing his clamorous 
The man of all his time words by that prophetic action. 
Who knew the most of men; | Re ‘ : : 
The soundest head and heart, 6 Last Spring Gen. Dix said to the negro, 
The sharpest, kindest pen. 6 , “Cultivate this plantation, and share with the 
| United States the fruits of your industry.” And, 
And whispered in his ear: | . ; : : 
He never turned his head, | 80, refugees from Craney Island made their 
But answered, “I am here.” 7 ‘homes there ; and they tilled and planted ; and 
| now their barns are stored with plenty. 
Rollestone is on the East branch of the Eliza- 
! . 
‘beth River. 
able, well-to-do-looking mansion, holding its 
lown through neglect and decay; like the rich 


It paused beside his bed, 


nt. 

Into the night they went. 

At morning. side by side, 
They gained the sacred Place 

Where the greatest Dead abide ; 
Where grand old Homer sits, 

In godlike state benign ; 
Where broods in endless thought 


The dwelling-house is a comfort- 


aristocrat, who can afford to wear a shocking 
bad hat, and so dons one. 
| It is six miles trom Norfolk ; and varied beau- 
_ ty measures the distance, whether it is spanned 


The awful Florentine ; 
Where sweet Cervantes walks, 
A smile on his grave face; 8 
Where gossips quaint Montaigne, 
The wisest of his race; 
Where Goethe looks through all, 
With that calm eye of his; 9 
Where—iittle seen but Light— 10 


by a boat, or in-a carriage. 

| The river is broad; the shores are broken, 
/and the houses of the planters, which overlook 
ithe water, have an air of pleasantness and 


C The only Shakespeare is! 10 : 
. sy cace,. r t > 290 a aps, § . 
Wiis the new Ault sesne, | peace : Igno kc peace, pe rhaps, since men and 
They asked him, drawing near, | lands lie idle. 


‘Art thou become like us?” | “Every plank of the carriage road was laid 

He answered, “I am here.” agers : “by the white hands of gentlemen,” is the boast 
eekienec ae | of she F. F. Vs. 

1. If The road leads through an intrenched rebel 

ee it; and this line is unnecessary, and a tee- camp, and through the * Alabama camp ;” some 

le repetition. 


~ 


he did come, of course they still prac- 


of whose log huts are still entire, and are occu- 
j 2. It isa false image and unpoetical to say pied by negroes. 
sat an angel looked like a cloud. 


: ‘ Upon the threshold of Gov. Wise’s house, 
» 3. This semicolon should be a comma. 


L. S. stood, a short time ago, and with the re- 
J r he y PASE , 9 wo ae ar . . 
4. Why had W ant ceased to weep? Because joicing free negroes around her, and with the 
me , rent acts 9 . Rae as . ; a 
mebody had given it a shilling? Or nad a singing of songs, and the laying on of hands, 


bliceman ordered it to shut up and move on? ghe christened the first colored child born 


he sentence is ambiguous and therefore un- . . 
. there under the new dispensation, John Brown 

Wise. 
Then, into the heavens, from every throat, 
rose the Hallelujah chorus. And then we hung 


John Brown's picture upon the walls—and 


‘aning and feeble as a poetical line. 

Want? That 
what the construction means, but this is non- 
Or “it” may mean the angel. Mr. Stod- 


Be. What reached a house ? 


nse. 


rd evidently believes that “in heaven they. . ae Fes . . 
: * journeyed on in Gov. Wise’s carriage; making 


it serve us in the transmission of books and 
slaves to the contrabands upon the Govern- 


‘ither marry nor are given in marriage,” since 
ither marry nor are g ge,” 


thinks angels (as Mrs. Macaulay said of his- 
And he is at “it 


” ” 


‘rians) “are of no sex 
ment farms. 


Another fact in history: Some years ago, 
L. S. found herself the only representative of 


cain, six lines below. 

6. These attributes are not in any grammat- 
hl construction with their noun. 

7. This isa vulgar adaptation of *The Duke’s 
otto,” itself a very unmeaning phrase. What 
rt of “poet” is he who transfers the foolish 
tchword of a flash play into the mouth of a 


the North, and its principles ina fashionable 
boarding school in Philadelphia. ‘Come to 
Norfolk, Miss—and make me a visit in my 
said a school-mate to her, “and I'll give 
you a nigger, and you'll change your mind.” 
She came to Norfolk. The Government 
gave her the magnificent house deserted 
by Miss —— and her family, and then she 
might have said to her school-mate—* Do ccme 
mn of the latter naturally rose to his lips in the | to Norfolk, and make mea visit in my home, 


ony of death, as Christians repeat a_ passage | mi FA: inteadaiog you: to: age) encane one 


If he had meant to translate 


home,” 


ing man? HLas he been hired thus ingenious- 
to intimate that the late Mr. Thackeray was 
ch an admirer of the genius of Mr. John 
‘ougham as to become so imbued with the 


‘itings of Mr. B., that this particular composi- 


m God's word ? 


mind.” CONTRABAND. 


\dsum” he would surely have given the school 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 

The New York Jndependent of Jan 21, 1864, 
indulges its feeling of Protestant superiority in 
B was “laughing on the wrong side of his q leading article upon the Chili Tragedy. It 

uth 3” which, by the way, accords with the 


uivalent of “Here! or * Present !" by which 
‘have all so often answered at roll eall. 

8. It would be worth something to see sucha 
ile. Mr. Stoddard must mean that Cervan- 
says well, in allusien to the low browed and sel- 
eory advanced below as to the locality “where - fish priests who laid that trap for two thousand 
‘greatest Dead abide,” in this modern Stod- Jiyes, “the rescue of a few trinkets, a few ban- 
rdeanism. bles from the devouring element, called forth a 


9% A “single eye,” too. Let us imagine stronger interest on their part than the preser- 
It really seems as if this 
e eye atthe other in these respective man- charge was founded on truth; and it is plain, 


It would be well for Bellew to make the 


wthe and Mr. Fernando Wood, each cocking  yation of human life.” 
iS. too, that the love of their caste was with them 
t N-opriate drawing. a more urgent impulse than the love of their 
10. A new and brilliant description of “the kind.” And in another column of the paper a 
’ particularly valuable as the correspondent of the Patria is quoted, who puts 


vine Williams ; 
tta percha faces sold on the street corner are, the terrible query, “who saw a priest at the fire 
‘use you can squeeze it info a variety of that was not busy in getting out old mattings 
ides of meaning. “Little seen but Light."— and leathern chairs, while two thousand souls 
ssibly — were in the agonies of death 7’ 
\. Shakspeare was too shiny to be very visi-' As the fire shall try every work, of what sort 
it is, so the priestly and Catholic temper was 
2. He was almost invisible, but not ponder- well tried when the hangings of the Jesuit 
‘. church of the Campania in Santiago caught 
’. He was smoking so hard that the cloud from the flaring candles that were lighted to 
vented the casual observer from distinguish- do honor to the mother of God. . We, who do 
C anything except the *Light” from the end pot believe that the Infinite Father found it 
his long nine. necessary to go behind himself to secure his 
But we “can't dwell.” Seriously, there is ab- origination, or that He needs a mother for his 
ately no meaning in the line about Light incarnations, do still recognize and love the 
ich can be shown to be expressed consistent- motherly element without whose care not even 
either with English grammar or poetical ex- a sparrow falls to the ground, and we can feel 
lence. deeply what an atrocious caricature of every 
Must Mr. maternal sentiment was the Jesuit catastrophe. 
\ddard steal the High Dutch handle from the with its mixture ofcant, cruelty, cowardice and 
me of “Jean Paul der Einzige” to manipu- gross ignorance. Letters of fire did not so 
ye Shakespeare with? ‘Though Mr. Stoddard.to dearly ‘express the godlessness of the old Baby- 
‘re from the rest of his composition, finds it Jon. Dee thousand helpless women and chil- 
; a tough business to say anything in Eng- dren went shrivelling through the purgatory of 
*, that‘no wonder he tries to patch in a litde that church direct to the motherly pity of the 
4rman. Try Choctaw, Mr. Stoddard. Father, who took to his bosom the scorching 
il. “Lam here,” the poor bewildered phan- protest of human nature against the killing nui- 
» says, bothered by the’ rudeness of the old sance of priests and mean theologies, as He 


Again: “The on’y Shakespeare. 





rits who crowded round the “new spirit” just’ marked their zeal to save his leather-bottomed 
boys plague a new boy at school, and all chairs and candlesticks. Item, an old wooden 
wled out to him at once. What a ludicrous.’ settle, eight yards long—the bureaus of the ves 
vulgar conception ot the demeanor of all those try—chalices and wine-stands, brooms, dusters, 
,gnificent poets and men and gentlemen has and a crucifix! 
Stoddard worked out. And the new-com- — But this is not the first time that church fur- 
s too confused to say anything except to re- niture has been saved at the expense of the 
it the useful dictum of Mr. John Brougham. men and women for whose benefit churches 
perhaps he said it as the little boy in the are built and furnished. We derive this terri- 
iry cried out “Here Tar, mar!” Or perhaps ble example from a distant and benighted re- 
was keeping up his courage as the drunken gion, between which and the progress of man- 
lian did, who got lost, but after trying vainly kind an ocean rolls. One sudden, stealthy 


|to find his wigwam, all at once straightened 
himself up with sedden recall of dignity, and 
| Striking himself on the breast exclaimed “In- 


12. The scene of the last stanza is bodily 


discoveries of The Round Table, which sets forth ‘conveyed from one of the most magnificent and 
‘awfully grand passages of all the Hebrew proph- 


| gap>Hell_@4 from beneath is moved for thee, 
| to meet thee at thy coming; it stirreth up the 
‘dead for thee, even all the chief ones of the 
earth; it hath raised up from their thrones all 
All these shall speak 


When the . 


ologic torment ascends forever. 


blest humanities drop and disappear. 





gesture of fate snatches the mask from these 
jaws of the pit up which the smoke of man’s the- 
Selfishness, in- 
tolerance, class-feeling, ignorance, unceasingly 
feed the fire into which the tenderest and no-_ 
Theol- 
ogies that are dishonorable to the Infinite Na- 
ture, and degrading to man, that put a doctrine 
above a charity, that prefer an organization to 
a cleansing and healing movement oftthe Spirit 
in the hearts of common people, that defend an 
arrogant creed sooner than a down-trodden hu- 
man being, and enjoy ministerial fellowship more 
and say unto thee, Art thou also become weak | than the brotherhood of man, are always capa- 
' ble of outraging humanity, and liable to have | 

















after be manufactured. 





given under this bill to colored soldiers. 


i 


dies in gloom and wrath, it will seldom miss the | to colored soldiers raised in the rebel states. 


We cannot possibly imagine any solution to | opportunities that occur. to test its harmony | 
Mr. Stoddard is a fol- with the original sin of its God. Historyis lib- | us to infer that he agreed with the committee 
, lower of Count Adam Gurowski. The Count, | eral of its crucial moments. Martyrs of every that the bounty was unnecessary. A more im- | 
it is said, once remarked in his well-known ele- | creed, race and color, undergo every variety of portant question is—Is it due to colored soldiers 


| Worrying, from the tiger in the amphitheatre 





| ereeds that constructsacrifices and atonements, 


tions by ministering to his wants. 

We remember the time—it is not very dis- 
tant, though the country bas lived fast and 
‘long within the last three years, when near- 
‘ly the collective Orthodox and Presbyterian 
' Church of America was engaged in saving its 
| Church furniture while three millions of human 

beings lay in misery, on the very brink of heal- 
, ing, anxious for the moving of the great coun- 
‘try’s heart. It is more scenic, and sends a 

quicker shudder through the marrow, to wit- 
ness the actual conflagration of two thousand 
struggling women: postures, looks, appeals and 
shrieks are more instantly affecting as they 
seem to seek each one of us through the awful 
volume of fire and smoke, and to accuse us with 
a dying look of not stretching out our hands to 
, save. There is a grotesque and dreadful con- 
trast, imperiously dramatic, that takes every 
nerve we have and shakes it, in the pottering 
_of the priests among the old clothes and dishes 
of the sacristy, while the lips of youth and 
beauty grin with the crackling flames, and souls 
are whirled aloft with the sparks to heaven. 
But this last agony of the two thousind was 
_ soon over: the smoke laid its smothering hand 


in kindness over many a mouth; a few minutes | 
| played out this triumph of theology and priest- | 


_ craft over fair humanity. But the pottering 
lasted longer in the American pulpit; Jong 
enough for a whole generation to pass from the 
' auction-block to the grave, through prolonged 
_ and varied forms of slaveholding tyranny, while 
the justice of God, and a vicarious Saviour, and 
eternal punishment, and the preaching of the | 


as well as white? Where did Gen. Witson 


| to the one in a theological journal, from the get the information that it was unnecessary. 
| snap of the fagot to the snecr of the parish sew- 

ing-circle, and are banished by power or isolat- ored soldiers proceeds at a snail’s pace, and 
ed by opinion, to prove the cruel selfishness of solely because the Government refuses to treat 


' The fact is notorious, that the recruiting of col- 


‘them as it does white soldiers. We expected 


Gov. Wise is, most emphatically, “not at | but sacrifice nothing to humility and misery, something better from Gen. Wilson. 
and do not strive to atone for man’s imperfec- , 


The oath of loyalty was discussed by Mr. 
| Johnson, of Md., in opposition, and Messrs. 
‘Howard, of Mich., and Frost, of Vt., in favor 
‘of its enforcement. In the House, Mr. Morris, 
of N.Y., (Union) spoke in favor of the new 
' confiscation act, and Messrs. Chandler, of N.Y., 
and Rogers, of N.J.. (Dem.) against the same. 
A spicy debate followed on the excise bill, in 
which national politics received an airing at 
the hands of Washburn, of Ill, Kelly, of Pa., 
| Dawes, of Mass., Thad. Stevens, James Brooks, 
, and others. 
| The Senate did not sit on the 23d. In the 
House, Thadeus Stevens came to the rescue of 
the distillers against Fernando Wood’s amend- 
“ment, taxing at the increased rates their stock 
now on hand; but the House sustained Wood’s 
' proposition by a vote of 101 to 51, in which 
pens of all political parties were decidedly 
}“mixed.” The amended revenue bill passed 
by ayole 81 to 68. The debate on confisca- 
tion was continued in a very able argument by 
“Mr. Spaulding, a new Republican member 
from Ohio, who was followed by Thadeus Ste- 
'vens, in one of his strongest speeches. In the 
course of this, after reviewing his previously ex- 
pressed views as to the status of the revolted 


states, he said: 

IT am glad to find that the President, 
| careful examination, has come to the same con- 
clusion. In details we may not quite agree; 
, but his plan of reconstruction assumes the same 
general grounds. It proposes to treat the rebel 
territory as a conqueror alone would treat it. 
His pian is wholly outside of and unknown to 
the Constitution. 
mate province of the laws of war. His legal 
mind has carefully studied the law of nations 


* * * * 


The 


on which to conduct the Presidential campaign. | 
It advocated the vigorous prosecution of the | 
war, but demanded a revocation of the anti- 
slavery policy of the Administration. The ex- 
cise law was then discussed, when Fernando tending. Advertisers will please hand in their favors by | 
Wood proposed an amendment applying the 
new tax on spirituous liquors to all on hand, 
January 14, 1864, as well as what shall here- 


On Thursday, the 21st, on the bill to pro- regiments have been arranged in the rotunda, 
mote enlistments, in reply to a question from | °f the State House, and present a most inter- 
Mr. Grimes, Mr. WILson said: No bounty is | &Sting appearance. Most of them give evidence ' Whose recent trial for “heresy” has excited so much atten- 
= | 
The | 
committee considered that subject, and decided 
| | that it was not necessary. The information we | The whole number displayed is sixty-six, rep- 
It isquite unnecessary to attempt the gigantic | the real exigencies of society tear off the smooth had was that it was not necessary to give a | resenting twenty-seven regiments and three bat- 
| task of explaining the ethics or the taste or the | exclusive mask in which priestliness hides Jts | bounty. By existing law, soldiers are entitled | teries. 
poetical appropriateness of this very high-fla- | godlessness. If, for instance, a theology is based | to one month’s pay in advance. We have pro- 

: nding Mr. | u i 3 23 a world | yi , : 5 Z . | 
d method of Mr. Stoddard s of Stans! Ir. | upon the notion that a God prepares vided, however, that colored soldiers shall re- | tention to the advertisement of Messrs. Walker, 
Thackeray to-ell. That isbacking one’s friends | for the display of inevitable depravities, and a ceive two months’ pay in advance instead of | Wise & Co., and of Lee & Shepard. in another 
' witha vengeance. Pray where would Mr. Stod- | hell for the reception of the bulk of every gen-| giving them a bounty. It was thought that that ‘ oprah 
> » hate | i ich is i ye ture but | at was essary, C inly i ‘ | : 
Or did he really hate | eration, which is born with love and rap was all that was necessary, certainly in régard | known to the public as among the most enter- 


We regret that Gen. WiLson should leave 


_ torious. 
_ other at the battle of Fredericksburg, while 


‘of his left arm, and can now hold a tork be- | 
| tween the fingers, take off or put on his eap, 


after | 


But itis within the legiti- | 


related the following incident : 


“‘ Free discussion, bold and clear statement.” 
BEECHER’S NEW BOOK: 
REDEEMER AND REDEEMED. 


AN 


MATTERS ABOUT HOME. 


| | 

CaP” The “Commonwearta”’ as an advertising medium, is 

| “nsurpassed, in this section. It circulates among the best | 
classes for advertisers, and its subscription list is rapidly ex- 





Wednesday afternoon, to insure their insertion the same week. 


AND OF 


i 


| Bartre-FiaGgs.—The battle-flags that have | 

_ been sent home from the different Massachusetts ETERNAL JUDGMENT. 

By Rev. Charles Beecher, 
oF GEORGETOWN, MASS., 


of having experienced hard service. A history | "?- 
_ of each is to be on the pillar having the flag. 


CONTENTS. 
Ancient Theology. 
Scholastic Theory. 
Attack on the Scholastic Theory. 
New England Theory. 
Attack on the New England Theory. 
The Cross to Destroy Satan. 


“See zi cae ae ae 2 Agagel. 
New Pvusiications.—We would direct at The Anointed Cherub. 
Son of God. 
Only Begotten. 
The First Born. 
Dethronement of Lucifer. 
Purification of Heaven. 
Heavenly Fatherland. 
The Natural Man. 


column. Both of the above firms are well ; 


prising in the book trade, and their publications | Melehisidec. 
; a The Order of Melchisidec. 
| are generally of a high order of excellence. The Ordeal, 


The Advocate. 

Divine Sorrow. 
Eternal Judgment. 
Condition of the Lost. 
The World Convinced. 
The Vial in the Air. 
Universal Power. 


| Those whe have tried our columns, as an ad- 
vertising medium, are satisfied of their value for 
that purpose. Going before a choice class of 
readers as the Commonwealth does, it presents 





| peculiar advantages to the advertiser. 


1 vol., elegantly printed and handsomely bound. 
Price $1.50. 


LEE & SHEPARD. 
Publishers, 
2—2w 149 Washington Street, Boston. 


RESULTS OF EMANCIPATION. 


For the increased and constantly increasing 
| advertising patronage we are receiving, we 
| thank our patrons, and trust that other business 
| firms hitherto strangers to our columns will send 





along their favors, and be benefitted thereby. 





Minister at LarGe 1x Lowe.i.—We | 
have received the nineteenth annual report of 


the minister at large in Lowell.’ This report | In the first edition of this work it was deemed advisable, 
for the sake of absolute accuracy, to retain the figures used 
A large demand for the work having arisen, 


Popular Edition. 





gives many interesting statements, though we 
Pa egeniybeess 

i ss . in the original. 

| have not room in our columns to quote from its 
The disbursement for the poor for the 
past year amounted to $562.97, and the receipts 

| were 489.06. For a city like Lowell to have 


pages. 
in which the approximate values are rendered in American 
measures, etc. 

The universal testimony of the most eminent men of the 
nation is, that in this momentous crisis the friends of free- 
dom throughout the country can do nothing more effeectual 
to promote the cause of emancipation than to aid in the cir- 
culation of this book." 


| no larger calls upon her private charity, is speak- 
ing volumes in favor of the industry and trugal- 
ity of her poorer classes. 
Tue Buckieys are running “Big Guns” 12mo........... Nev eesee ees $.150. 
Their audiences are large, 
| the applause iz vigorous, and the mirth hilari- 





with great success. ‘Alee~-New Midiéion of 
THE RESULTS OF SLAVERY. 
iy M. Cochin. 
Bs ASRS ere err eee 2e 


er . . . . 1 
_ous. The musical portion of the entertainment | 
'for the present week is exceedingly meri- 





Published by 
WALKER, WISE & CO., 


BOSTON. 
~ 


SERGEANT PLUNKETT.—This brave young 
soldier, who lost one arm and a portion of the 


i é aps 22—Iw 
bearing the color of the Mass. 21st Regiment, 

; as se > ISALS. 
has had an artificial joint attached to the stump ERCrersts. 

Cotirector’s OFFICE, 
Custom House, Boston. Jan. 20, 1864. § 

i 5 2 In pursuance of the lith Section of an Act of Congress 
and he Pp himselt considerably. the 2th day of August, and Treasury Instructions of the 


MaAssacCHUseTTs ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIE-. at this office until 12 o'clock noon of Saturday, the 20th Feb- 


Ty.—The thirty-first annual meeting of this so- 
for — , he use o he sever: part 7. 
ciety: wae held inthe: Teemont Temple weator~ orem year, fe r the ‘use of the enveral departments of the 
: . Custom House in this district. Each article is to be of the 
best quality and be approved prior to delivery, viz: 
Blank Books. and ruled to pattern, 4 Russia or sheep and 
cloth or full sheep, bound plain. patent or whip- 
stitched. 
1. Books of 6 quires each, Letter, Cap. Demi, Folio Post, 
Mediam, Royal, &. Royal, Imperial. 

2. For exch additional quire. 

3. Deduct per quire for less than 6 quires. 

4. Ditto same as above, printed headings, ruled and cross- 
ruled to pattern. 

5. For evch additional quire. 


day. 
—--+-—< + @& -- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





Cor. Suaw.—Grace Greenwood, in her lec- 
ture at Chicago in aid of the Old Ladies’ Home, 


INVESTIGATION OF THE ATONEMENT, 


the publishers have determined. in order to render it more 
convenient for genera! reference, to issue a POPULAR EDITION, i 


22d day of Septeniber, 1862, Sealed Proposals will be received, 


ruary next, for furnishing the articles hereinafter mentioned | 


| ors and two basses. 
| cents. 


eat tecneetesenmnemnenennion-aenrecorsononeamn 


| Amusements. 


BUCKLEY’S SERENADERS. 
| NEW MINSTREL HALL AND AQUARIAL GARDENS, 
Corner Summer and Chauncy Sis. 














' 
| MONDAY, Jan. 4. and every Evening at 7}, and Saturday 
Afternoon at 2}. 

| REVIVAL OF SALLY COME UP. 

| Three Contrabands—Read mea Letter from Home—Fiee 
Minutes with Hamlet—Essence of Old Virginny—Feats @f 

| Agility by the Modern Hercules, R. Bishop Buckley—Gold &® 

| Postage Stamps—Black Yer Boots. 

| Doors open at 6 in the evening ; Saturday afternoon at 1. 
Ticket office open from 10 A.M. tol P.M. Tickets 25 cente. 

| Reserved seats, 50 cents. 





| Advertisements, 





ccnp pagina 


THE COMMONWEA 


THE SOLDIERS. 


ARMY FUND. 


LTH, 


We appeal to our friends to aid us in sending the Ci 
wealth to our brave boysin the field. We furnish a very 
| large amount of reading matter for a single sheet, and all of 
just the character which the soldiers of Freedom need, and 
Willenjoy. Next to an autograph letter, nothing so helps to 
relieve the monotony of camp-life in winter quarters, as a 
good newspaper. 
| We furnish just such a paper. For some months at least, 
| the Commonwealth will devote most of its columns to the 
| great question of Reconstruction, to original discassion by 
| the best thinkers of Massachusetts, and to selections from 
| the ablest journals of the country. Our brave soldiers, who 
| are the true reconstructionists, will derive great aid, higher 
inspiration and practical wisdom from the theories of phil- 
anthropists, and especially from the Suggestions of men and 
women who have given to these questions the earnest thought 
of years. For the comfort of the soldiers, and for the good 





| of our cause, send the Conmonwealth into the camp. 


For fifteen dollars we will send ten copies to any order, or 
at the same rate for any number of copies. 
Let ail the friends of the soldiers send in their orders. 


FOUR-PART SONGS FOR MALE VOICES. 
Mendelssohn's Four-Part Songs. For male voices, two ten- 
English and German words. Price 76 


Arion: A collection of Four-Part Songs for male voices, 
mainly to be sung without accompaniment. In five books, 
comprising separate vocal parts and Pianoscore. Price, come 


| plete, 5 vols., $3.00; voeal parts, 4 vols., $2.25; single vocal 


part, 75 cents; Piano score, $1.59. 


The above sent post-paid, on receipt of price. 


Published by 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


22— 277 Washington Street. 


ACCOUNT BOOKS FOR THE 


Ps, a 


44% 


Fe ‘ a4 Pan “> 

Bry ee: ce: a ra 
hay ~ BAY “ YEAR. 
“MS SSE Spee 


NEW 





Manufactured and for Sale by 
THOMAS GROOM & CO., 
STATIONERS’ HALL, 

82 State St., near Merchants’ Row, Boston. 





Ledgers, Invoice, Wastes, 
Records, Sales, Cash, 
Journals, Letters, Docket, 
Kee, RCo, RCo 
They also manufacture to order all the varieties required 
for Banks, Insurance and Railroad Companies, Church and 
Society Records, Time Books, and Registers for Hotels, Steam- 
boats, &e. 
Diartss for 1864 of various manufactures, in great variety, 


, out by men who were not less blind to the suf- 


and reached a just conclusion. 
President muy not strike as direct a blow with 
a battering-ram against this Babel as some im- 
petuous gentlemen would desire; but with his 
usual shrewdness and caution he is picking out 


Gospel and a Southern Connection, in short, 
all the vestry-fixtures, were carefully carrie: 


ferings of a race and the shrivelling up ofa 


ennobled negroes, and you'll change your | 


country’s noblest and tenderest instincts than 
these Jesuits of Santiago were to the writhing 
women who counted as nothing against a hair- 
cloth sofa and the altar-candlesticks. 

Nay, to say nothing of newspapers, which, 
on the eve of a great campaign against treason, 
are busy picking up the pieces of a broken Sab- 
bath, we know of churches, some of them called 
liberal, that are still engaged in saving the car- 
pets, hymn-books, covenants, baptismal fonts, 
in carrying out the discipline and doctrine, and 
occasionally sweeping ont a loyal clergyman, 
while Americans are rotting alive at Richmond, 
and a hundred thousand in their graves ; while 
Union men hang from the trees in Tennessee 

_ and Georgia, and half a million brave men un- 
der arms wait to shed their blood for all our 
churches, for the whole system and polity of 
freedom. Theology is always cruel, always in- 
sulting to human woes, always cold toward hu- 
man‘glories. Mere theology is always eager to 
save its furniture ; the world may shrivel like a 
scroll in the day of judgment, its men and wom- 
en may goto feed the elements of perdition, 
while the creed-mongers are baptizing implaca- 
bility with the name of justice, and close-com- 
muiion with the name of love. But religion 
saves her furniture too; the precious hearts of 
men and women, their lives, fortunes and hon- 
or, the tools with which they earn their living, 
maintain their liberty, and carve their royal 
road into the presence and the love of God. 
w. 
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CONGRESSIONAL. 

In the Senate, on Wednesday, 20th, Mr. An- 
THONY, from the committce on printing reported 
back a resolution which had been referred to 
them, with an amendment as follows: 

Resolved, That five thousand copies of the 
report of Gen. George B. McClellan upon the 
operations of the army of the Potomac, re- 
cently communicated by the Secretary of War 
to the House ot Representatives. be printed for 

' the use of the Senate. 

The amendment of the committee is to add 

the words: * Without the accompanying docu- 


ments and maps.” The amendment was agreed 
to: and the resolution as amended was adopted. 
That smashed a big job. Mr. Sumner sub- 
mitted the following resolution ; which was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 
Resolved, That the President of the United 
States be requested to communicate to the Sen- 
ate (if not incompatible with the public inter- 
est) any official information which may have 
been received upon the subject of the recent 
destruction by fire of the church of the Com- 
pania at Santiago de Chili, and the efforts of 
citizens of the United States to rescue the vic- 
tims of the conflagration. 
Mr. Brow%, ot Mo., presented a memorial 
_and protest, of sixty-three members of the Mis- 
souri General Assembly against confirming Gen. 
Schofield as a Major-Genera!. Mr. Brown oc- 
cupied most of the morning hour in a speech 
discussing Gen. Schofield’s conduct as a mili- 
tary commander in the Western Department of 


the mortar from the joints until eventually the 
‘whole tower*will fall. 

In the Senate, Monday 25th, the oath of 
oyalty was discussed by Saulsbury of Del., 
Johnson of Md., and Doolittle of Wis., in op- 
position, and by Mr. Sumner in its favor. Mr. 
Sumner’s resolution, urging members to sub- 
scribe the same, was passed, by 27 yeas to 11 
nays. Henderson of Mo., and the two West 
Virginia senators voted in its favor, with the 
bulk of the Union men. Against it were the 
Copperheads in solid body, with Cowan of Pa., 
and Harris of N. Y., (both Republican hunk- 
ers) and the two Wisconsin Senators, who en- 
dorsed the principle, but had some crotchet 
about applying it. In the House, on motion of 
Mr. Orth of Ind., it was resolved that the 
Committee on the Judiciary be instructed to 
inquire into the expediency of organizing a de- 
partment of the Government to be denominat- 
ed the ‘Department of Industry,” to embrace 
under its supervision and control a bureau of 
agriculture, a bureau of freedmen’s affairs, a 
bureau of mines and mineral lands, a bureau of 
colonization and immigration, and to report by 
bill or otherwise. Mr. James Brooks, of N. Y., 
whose copperheadism is constantly keeping the 
debates lively, excited a discussion on general 
politics. A remark made by him that the 
President’s proclamation would do nothing 

| towards ending the war, called up Mr. Smith 
of Kentucky who declared that “The very life 
blood of the rebellion is drawn froin African 
Slavery and whenever we ap this foundation 
of the Rebellion, our efforts will be effectual.” 
At this the galleries applauded, and the Ken- 
_tucky hive was set to buzzing instanter. Mal- 


lory and Wadsworth (Kentuckians of the Gar- | 


ret Davis school) attacked Mr. Smith as false 
to the pro-slavery ideas of his state. Mr. Smith 
manfully stood his ground, asserting that the 
majority of Kentucky people were not pro- 
slavery. Mr. Clay his colleague came to the 
rescue, and the unconditionally Union men bore 
‘ off the honors of the debate. 

In the Senate, on Tuesday, Mr. Bayard, of 
Delaware, took the oath of loyalty in compliance 
with the Senate’s resolution and announced 
his intention to secede from that body. The 
Senate then took up the resolution expelling 
Garrett Davis. Mr. Davis put in a disclaimer 
of disloyal intention in his resolutions. Mr. 
* Howard, of Michigan, moved to amend the mo- 
tion of Mr. Wilson so as to censure in place of 
expelling Davis. He argued in favor of this, 
and was replied to by Reverdy Johnson, in Da- 


{ 


vis’s favor. 

In the House, Fernando Wood discussed the 
confiscation measure in a set speech. It is said 
to have been strongly tor peace, but made little 
impression. 





We published an account of the hanging of 

a guerrilla named Bright, by Col. Wild, a few 

days ago. When Gen. Pickett heard of the 
execution of Bright, he wrote to the rebel author- 

ities at Richmond demanding a Union prisoner 

to hang in retaliation. After a little delay. this 

demand wag acceded to, and she Federal pris- 


Missouri. Mr. Collamer, of Vt.. spoke in sup- 
port of the rule requiring members to take the 
prescribed oath of loyalty, and was followed by 
Mr. Anthony, of R. L., oa the same side. Mr. 
Hendricks, of Ia., opposed enforcing the rule. 
In the House, there was an animated discus- 
gion of the bill explanatory of the confiscation 
act, in which Stevens and Kelly, of Pa., Wil- having him in charge while on their way 
son, of lows, Voorhees, of Ia.. and Sweat, of thither, that a Union cavalry force was near at 
Me., participated. The latter gentleman, who | hand. they suspended him to the limb of a tree, 
is the only democratic member from his state, some five miles away, and hastily decamped. 
made a specious and artfu! speech, on general - - 
politics, which is spoken of as an indication of Brough’s official majority for Governor in 
she ground that the democrats are marking ou Ohio, is 101,824. 


oners were required to cast lots to ascertain 
which of their number the victim should be. 
The lot fell upon one of the Fifth Ohio, who 
_was accordingly brought down trom Richmond, 
and executed. 
the rebels to hang him on the spot where Bright 
was hanged. but a rumor reaching the party 





It was the original intention of 


“She remembered riding in a carriage by 
the borders of the Mediterranean, with an in- 
timate friend by her side. They talked of the 
ancient heroes of Rome. In this connection 
her triend spoke of her own brave boy who was 


, receiving his education in Switzerland, and 


who, she said, was the light of her eyes. She 


_ knew that he would grow up with every ad- | 


vantage and have plenty of friends. With 
more than Roman virtue, she hoped he would , 
devote himself to the service of his country and 
to freedom. Since that time she had only 
thought of that conversation, for the young 
man referred to was Col. R. G. Shaw, one of 


the heroes of Fort Wagner.” 


Joun Minor Borts.—Tihe friends of Jahn 
Minor Botts in the new Virginia legislature at 
Alexandria, a few days since communicated 
with him with a view of electing him to the 
United States Senate, to fill the vacancy oc- 
casioned by the death of Lemuel J. Bowden. 


‘In reply, Mr. Botts declined the honor, princi- 


pally upon the ground that he did not desire to 
become the representative at this time of any 
one of the several organizations claiming juris- 
diction over the soil of Virginia: but preferred 
to wait until a more definite policy suould be 
adopted in relation to the affairs of the state. 


We wonder they don’t try old Mason ! 


BriockaDE RUNNING is not entirely played 

out. Acorrespondent of the Tribune says: 
NASSAU, Jan. 9, 1864. 

There are now in the channel here some nine 
blockade runners, seven of which came in after 
successful trips, all recently, and twovame back 
empty, getting in here this morning. 
the successtul ones, the Scotia, also got in to- 
day. Iam assured here that blo: kade-running 
has been livelier for the last three weeks than 
for any time for months past. Of course the 
business and the character of the vessels is no 
secret here. Among those now here is the cel- 
ebrated “Alice,” which claims to have made 
over forty successful trips. 


How a Sartor Lost a LEG, BoTH OF HIS 
ARMS AND HIS HEAD BY A SHARK.—A let- 
ter dated Aspinwall, Jan. 8. gives the following 
account of the death of a seaman belonging t» 
the West India R. M. steamship Solent, which 
arrived at that port on the 3d and remained 
till the 8th. 

A sailor going ashore on a hawser from the 
bow of the R. M. steampacket Solent, was 
seized by a shark which took off one of the 
sailor’s legs at the first bite. The next attack 


' the man lost his le(t arm near the shoulder: then 


the right arm at the shoulder ; and last his head 
was taken clean off. The trunk, with one leg 
attached, floated. was recovered and buried on 
the 7th by the ship’s company. 

A Corris AND Rope ror Jerr. DAvis.— 
A Union refugee, arrived in New York, re- 
cently from Richmond, asserts that on Christ- 
mas morning at an early hour, persons passing 
by the house of Jeff. Davis were surprised to 
see standing immediately in front of the door 
a coffin with a rope significantly laid on the top 
of it. These articles were taken away as soon 
as they were discovered by the servants, but 
they were seen by many persons. This inci- 
dent is not likely to be reported in the Rich- 
mond papers. 


The Kentucky legislature has passed a bill 

| prohibiting the importation of slaves into that 

state, the influx having cheapened the stock on 
hand and overtlowed the market. 








MARRIAGES. 


| In this city, 2lst inst., Adjutant S. Alonzo Rantlett, of 
' Charlestown, 36th Mass. Reg’t, to Ellen B., daughter of Fos- 
ter Peirce, of Boston. 
25th inst.. Carl Juhnke, 2d Reg’t Mass. Vols., to Mrs. Re- | 
becca Grothe, of r, Mass. 
24th inst., Edward Lawrenton, of Boston, to Miss Matilda 
S. Moore, of Nashua, N.H. 
In Maiden, 24th inst., Eleazer L. Bangs to Cynthia A. 
Ram:deil, both of M. 
In New Bedford. 2ist inst.. Charles W. Forbush, of Ber-~ 
nardston, Serg’t Co. F. lst Vt. Cavalry, to Miss Lottie A. 
Elis, of Medford. 


- -s-oe- 


DEATHS. 


In North Cambridge. 25th inst.. George H., only son of 
Rev. J. A. Goodhue, 8 yrs. 9 mos. 10 days. 

In Somerville. 26th inst.. Miss Mary Jane Pierce, 19 yrs. 7 
mos., daughter of+Joel T. Pierce. of Londonderry, Vt. 

In Quincy. 23d inst., Mrs. Lucy, widow of the late Elisha 
Marsh. §1. : 

In Bol‘on, 25th inst.. James Bell, 72, late of Haverhill, 
N.H 

In Newburyport, 26th inst.. Joshua Johnson, 50. 

In Norton, 20th inst., Mrs. Rhoda King. §1. 

In New Bedford. 24th inst., Mrs. Mitty Eastham, late of , 

| Exeter, N.H. 

In Chicopee, 25th inst.. Mrs. Hanuab M., wife of Dea. R. 
K. Dewey, of Royalton, Vt., 61. 

In Cummington, 19th inst.. Martha, wife of Col. William 
Swan, formerly of Northampton, 78. 
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. Deduet per quire for less than § quires. 
Deduct stme as above. Printed on one side, ruled and 
cross-ruled to pattern. 
. For each aiditional quire. 
. Deduet per quire for less than 6 quires. 
. Ditto saine as above. Printed on both sides, ruled and 


all sizes and bindings. 
The Massachuxetts Charitable Mechanic Association have 
three times awarded to Thomas Groom & Co. a Silver Medal 
14-3 


for superior Account Books, 


One of 5 


eross-ruled, to pattern. 
LL. For each additional quire. 
12. Deduct per quire for jess than 6 quires. 
13. Alphabets cut in any of above booka. 
14. Alphabets single. 
Biank Books, 4 sheep and marble paper, ruled to pattern. 
15. 5 quires, Book, Letter, Cap, Demi, Folio Post, Medium, 
Royal, S. Roval. Imperial. 
5. For each additional quire. 
. Deduct per quire for jess than 5 quires. 
. Ditto same as above. Printed heading, ruled and cross- 
ruled to pattern. 
19. Yor each additional quire 
2U. Deduct per quire for less than 5. 
22. Ditto same as above. Printed on one side, ruled to pat- 
tern. 
23. For each additional quire. 
24. Deduct for less than 5 quires. 
25. Ditto same as above. Printed on both sidos, ruled to pat- 
tern. 
5. For each additional quire. 
- Deduct for Jess than 6 quires. 
. Alphabets cut in any of the above books; do. single. 
Memo. and Biank Books. Sample at office. 
29. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 
Envelopes, se!f-sealing, White, Buff, or Straw colored. 
3). 43, 5. 54, 6, 7, 8. 9, Lv. 
Pen Holders, 2 kinds, per doz. 
32. Erasers. 
Ivory Paper Folders, per doz 
Glass Ink Stand», 2 sizes, per dos. 
85. Barometer Ink Stands. 
4 as i Us with racks, per doz. 
37. Maynard & Noyes’ Ink, per gallon, quart and pint. 
33. Blue Writing Fluid, quarts, pints, per doz. 
. Red Ink, Gu; ot’s. 
. * Tuttle & Moore's 
41. Pen Racks. 
42. Paper Weights. 
43. Faber’s Black Lead Penoils, per doz. 
ie ‘ 


. Star be: 
baw a ‘- rubber heads. 
45. Paper Seals, per dozen boxes. Y 
7. Black Sand, per gallon. 
48. Sealing Wax, red and black, per lb. 
49. l:ed Tapes, No. 21, 24, 32, per doz. 
. Cotton wine, per ib. 
. Linen ' ” 
52. Mucilage, per quart. 
Fis te per dozen bottles with brush 
o+. India Rubber, per ib., in boxes. 
Oo}. Pens, Gillot’s, 313, 604, 351, and 393. 
io. * Magnum Bonum., 
o5. Washington Medalion. 
a7. - Comer’s Own, Nos. 2, 3 and 4. 
5S. Knives, Rogers’ or Hassam’‘s, 4 blades, per sample. 
x . . ue 6 . ws 
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8 sides, 12, 1%, 24 inches. 
flat, Wess 
52. Boxwood Rules, 1 foot, with inches and eighths. 
63. Paper, best Wove or Laid Com‘) Note, per ream. 

ee a < ‘* Congress Letter, per ream. 
Ruled and cross-ruled, per quire, of following sizes, 24 
perfect sheets : 


69. 
60. Ebony Rules. 
; 3 os 


on 


R 


Tial. 
65. Yellow P. O. Paper, per ream. 
67. Manila Wrapping, ‘ 
63. Thin Manila, * 
6u. Pink Blotting, = 
70. Tuick Blotting, per sheet. 
71. Binding Official Correspondence. See sample 


72. ss U. 8. Laws, and other Pub. Doc. See sample 

73 Conveyances. 

74. Enrullments. 

7d. Registers. 

rice * Evrollinents, 4 sh. or marble. 

bbe oe Registers, +. # 

see: Abstract pasteboard cover, 1 sheet to 3 quires, 
average size. 

79. File Bills, each. 


Binding in full sheep, } Russia or sheep and cloth, 
the following. sizes , 
80. Letter, Cap, Demi, Folio Post, Medium, Royal, 8. Royal, 
Imperial. 
Do. in half sheep and marble paper. 
81. Letter Cap, Demi, Folio Post, Medium, Koyal, 8. Royal 
Imperial. 
Blanks on best wove or laid paper. Printed headings 
and ruled to pattern. 24 perfect sheets to quire 
Letter, Cap, Demi, Foiio Post, Medium, Royal, 5. Royal. 
In. periai. 
82. 8 quires. 
33. 5 quires. 
84. 10 quires. 
8). l ream 
Do. printed on one side, ruled and cross-ruled to pattern. 
Letter. Cap. Demi, Folio Post, Medium, Royal, 5S. Royal, 
Imperial. 
86. 3 quires 
87. 5 quires. 
83. 10 quires. 
oy. 1 reain. 
Do. printed on both sides, ruled and cross-ruled to pattern. 


Letter, Cap, Demi, Folio Post, Mediam, Royal, 5. Royal, 
Imperial. 

87. 3 quires. 
88. 5 quires. 
89. 10 quires. 
9). 1 ream. 
#1. Steamer Passes and Spirit Certifcates, per eamplc, pa. 

; i , 4, or full M Letter size. 
4 Printing Envelopes, 3 » “ Document size. 

Printed headings, Printed, Copperplate or Lithograph. 


94. Note, per ream. 


THE GLOBE: 


OFFICIAL PAPER OF CONGRESS. 





I did not publish a Prospectus on the last page of the Con- 
gressional Globe of the last session as had been my custom for 
the preceding sessions, because, owing to the high prices I 
had to pay for materials, I did not believe I could afford to 
print it at the prices for which I had invariably priuted ft. 
But I have concluded to print it at those rates as long as this 
war continues, unless T sball find that the loss on it is too 
great for me to bear 

The Darly Globe and the Congressional Globe and Appen- 
dix will be published during the next session of Congress, 
(which will be a long one.) to convene in this city the first 
Monday in next December. ; 

The Daily Globe will contain a full report of the debates 
iu both branches of Congress; also, the news of the day, to- 
gether with such editorial articles as may be suggested by 
passing events. 

The Congressional Globe and Appendix will contain a re- 
port of ail the debates of the session, revised by the speakers, 
the messages of the President of the United States, the re 
ports of the heads of the Executive Departments, the laws 
passed during the session, and copious indexes to all. They 
will be printed on a double royal sheet, quarto form, each 


| sheet containing sixteen royal quarto pages, and usually 


make about 4,090 pages for a long session. 
The Congressional Globe and Appendix pass free through 


| the mails of the United States, under a joint resolution of 
| Congress passed the 6th of August, 1862. 





TERMS. 


| For one copy of the Daily Globe during session. ....... 86.00 


For one copy of the Congressional Globe and Appendix 
Partngs the Reet i... «os osc cneik naw nnsne xe +. 86. 
The Daily Globe may be taken for one or more months, at 

the rate of €1 per month. Subscriptions for the Congres- 

sional Globe and Appendix must be for the entire season. 
No attention will be paid to any order unless the money 

JOHN C. RIVES. 

21— 


accompany it. 
Was'ington City, Oct. 28, 1863. 


- PARKER FARTERNITY LECTURES. 


5. Letter, Cap, Demi, Medium, Royal, 4. Royal and linpe- 


; ton St.; JOHN C. HAYNES & CO.’S, 


SUPPLEMENTARY COURSE 


MUSIC HALL. 


The opening lecture will be given by ‘ 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, of New York, 
On Tuesday Evening, January 26. 
Subject—'* Thackeray." 
To be followed by 
ROBERT COLLYER, of Chicago 
WENDELL PHILLIPS, of Boston. 
GEORGE THOMPSON, of Engiand. 
GRAND ORGAN CONCERT 
EACH EVENING. 
13. J. LLANG, Organist, 





OE Tickets admitting bearer and lady, $1.50. 

Tickets, admitting oue person to the course, at $1.00 each. 
may be obtained at OLIVER DITSON & CO.'s 277 Washing- 
83 Court St.; and at 
JOHN 8S. ROGERS’, 1077 Washington St. 

Persons wishing to attend this course should secure their 
tickets at once, as a large number have been already taken 
by subscribers. Subscribers are requested to call for their 
tickets immediately. 2—2w 

WANTED, 

One or two business young men, to act as Canvassing 
Agents. To men of the right sort this is a good opportunity. 
Apply in person at this office. 16— 





PIANO FORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Masic for Parties. 
JOHN SEWARD WRIGHT, 
PIANIST, 
18 Avery Street, Beston- 
Trxms—Teaching, per quarter, $20; Playing for Cotillion 








> aa '® do. on half sheet. Parties—calling the figures—87. 19—té 
3%. * a do. on half sheet. 


A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 


Persons offering will please follow the preceding arrangs- 
ment of articies as specified. 

The above named articles are to be delivered from time t 
time, in quantities, as they shall be required, on the Colle 
tor's order, or some person appointed by him, and are tot 
paid fur monthly after the bills have been examined, wit 
the orders and contract specimens of each article propose 
for may be seen at this office. 

No nominal bids will be received. 

Persons offering to furnish the above articles at the lowess 
price shall receive a contract for the same on the executio 
of a bond with sureties satisfactory to the Collector for th 
faithful performance of the same, under forfeiture of twic 
the contract price in case of failure. 

Proposals must be addressed to the Collector. and proper!. 
indorsed, that they may be kept sealed until the day name 
for opening the same. J.Z. GOODRICH, Collector. 
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PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
383 Washington Street, Boston. 


Exrrance To Factory so. 5 Avery 8. 
15—ly 





U. $. 5-20°8, 
FOR SALE, AND READY FOR DELIVERY, BY 
M. BOLLES & CO., 
Ne. 90 State Street. 
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The Cowmontoealth 


BOSTON: FRIDAY, JANUARY 29, 1864. 








CLOSING PORTION OF THE SPEECH CF HON. 
HENRY WILSON. 


In Reply to Garrett Davis—in the Senate, 
May, 13th. 


Mr. Witson. The senator from Kentucky, 
whose hungry ear drinks in so much tattle, 
ings forth an anonymous letter stating that I 


| against their “war leaders.” Does not the sen- 


to fling a shaft that shall reach that proud old 
commonwealth. : 

But, sir, I will follow the senator no further 
in his petty criticisms of Massachusetts and his 
vulgar personalities. I come back to the con- 
sideration of the question at issue. After ar- 
raigning the administrators of the government 
of his country, the senator from Kentucky, in 
the resolutions upon your table, declares that 
the people of North “ought to revolt” 


ator know what the word “revolt” means ?— 
Does not the senator know that “revolt” means 
to “renounce allegiance,” to“rebel ?” Does he 
not know that the word “revolt” means an “in- 





offered to appoint a sutler for my a Srp 
on condition that he would allow me half his 
profits. Even the senator from Kentucky ex- 
presses his disbelief in the truth of this anony- 
mous letter. A more wholesale slander was 
never born of malignity and falsehood. No 
sutler was with my regiment so long as I had 
the command of it. Before leaving Massachu- 
setts, a relative of mine sought to be appoint- 
ed sutler, and I told him that no relative of 
mine should have an interest of a dollar in any 
thing connected with my regiment. The ap- 
pointment of the regimental sutler was made by 
my successor. No relative or friend of mine 
ever received, directly or indirectly, a farthing 
connected with the sutlership or any other 
thing connected with that or any other regi- 
ment. I go further, and say that. no human 
being has received during this rebellion,through 
any recommendation or influence of mine, di- 
rectly or indirectly, any jo» or contract of any 
Department of the Government of the United 
States, nor will any human being ever obtain 
any contract through any solicitation, recom- 
mendation, or influence of mine. The senator 
drags this anonymous slander into the senate. 
Surely such indecency deserves the rebuke of 
honorable men. 

Sir, the senator assails the Commonwealth 


of Massachusetts for her action during the war | 


of 1812. It may be that Massachusetts did not 
do her whole duty in that struggle, but the sen- 
ator from Kentucky, who advised that gallant 
Commonwealth to maintain a position of armed 
neutrality in this great struggle to preserve the 
life of the nation, may not reproach her. If 
any men of Massachusetts hesitated to give 


their country all of treasure and of life they | 


had, to prosecute that war for free trade and 
sailors’ nights, I shall not defend them, wheth- 
er they be among the living or the dead. I 
am not here to assail and I never have assailed 
the State of Kentucky. Never have [ uttered 
a word of censure against the loyal men of 
that state or of any state, and I never can do 
so. I have never on this floor, before the peo- 
ple, in the public press, nor in private letters to 
the dearest friends on earth, spoken or written 
a line of criticism on any military man conduct- 
ing operations in the field. 

ut, sir, I have spoken of rebels, and of reb- 
el sympathizers, and of ‘vboesrnae Union men, 
who, when the blood of Massachusetts men has- 
tening to the defence of the capital reddened 
the streets of Baltimore, refused to let the 


troops of Kentucky come to the defence of the | 


capital, and advised that galiant commonwealth 
to occupy a position of armed neutrality, that 
she might dictate terms to the North and to 
the South when they should become exhaust- 
ed with the burdens of war. Sir, from the 
city of Baltimore, while the blood of Massachu- 
setts men smoked on her streets, tlf® senator ad- 
vised Kentucky to “look to herself and her own 
self-preservation ;” to “clothe herself in full 
vanoply,” and “as the red waves of war from 
Nort or South beat against her firm base, let 
her roll them back with all their desolation,” 
so that “when the contending parties became 
worn and wasted by a prolonged and bloody 
war, she can then effectively interfere to com- 
mand a general peace.” From that day to this, 
with all his professed love for the Union, and 
all his repeated denunciations of traitors, he 
has undertaken to play the same role; to die- 
tate terns to the government and to control its 
policy. 
nounced them to-day, but there is no virtue in 
his rebukes. 
them, for there is nothing on the earth, or above 
the earth, or in the earth, that the senator is 
not swift to carp at. criticise, and denounce. 
‘The senator assumes to dictate to the country ; 
but, thanks be to God, to the instinetive and 
far-seeing patriotism of the American people, 
and to the inexorable logic of events, he and 
his policy are sweptaway. Even in Kentucky 
the loyal people are rising in majesty, and will 
at no distant day banish that class of union 
men to which the senator belongs from that 
possession of power they love so well. The 
senator .vauntingly tells us to-day, that he 
knows where to go, and who will sustain him. 
I tell him, and I know whereof I affirm, that 
Kentucky, gallant and true, is rising with the 
rest of the country toa realization of the du- 
ties imposed upon loyal America. Her senti- 
ments and opinions are not yet heard in the 
Chamber of the Senate of the United States. 
Thank God, she has true and noble men whe 
represent her higher and better sentiments in 
the other wing ot the Capitol. 

But the senator from Kentucky reproaches 
Massachusetts for her legislation intended to 
protect her own citizens against the inhuman 
provisions of that infamous fugitive slave law 
whose provisions so gladden his heart and fill 
his capacious brain. The senator mounts his 
desk and reads to the senate that infamous en- 
actment that has brought so much shame and 
dishonor upon our country, in face of the Chris- 
tian and civilized world. But the enormities 
of that enactment that have madg humanity 
shudder, seem beautiful in the eyes of the 
senator from Kentucky. He clings to it, he 
hugs it the closer, because the rest of the 
world scorn it. He lives and lingers among 
past recollections, especially if they have the 
taint and odor of slavery about them. Sir, 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, in her 
legislation, never intended forcibly to resist the 
laws of the United States. No man in her leg- 
islature desired or expected to resist the au- 
thority of the Federal Government. What 
Massachusetts intended to accomplish by her 
legislation was the protection of her own citi- 
zens; and if any question arose between her 
and the Federal government, growing out of 
the attempted execution of the fugitive slave 


act, she was ever ready to submit those ques- | 


tions to the judicial tribunals of the country 
and to abide the verdict. ‘The senator prates 
about a little mob, composed of a few men in 
the city of Boston, and brands their action as 
insurrection and rebellion. Insurrection! re- 
bellior ! 
was no rebellion. It was at most but a mob, 
and a very small mob at that. Their action 
lingers in the mind of the senator. He mag- 
nities and gloats over it. He drags it into the 
senate chamber as a reproach to the Coumon- 
wealth of Massachusetts and to her senators. 
Sir, I say to the senator from Kentucky that 
I stand not here to defend any sentiments, opin- 
ions, or acts of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, unless those sentiments, opinions, and 
acts are in harmony with liberty, justice, and 
humanity. If, in her past history, Massachu- 
setts has fai 
man to defend her action here or elsewhere. 


+he knows that in the connection in which he 


He denounces the traitors, he has de- | 


surrection,” a “rebellion,” “desertion,” “sedi- 
tion,” an “endeavor to overthrow legitimate au- 
| thority?” If he knows what that word means, 
| uses it, it means to incite or attempt to incite 
| the people to take the powers of the govern- 
/ment intotheir own hands. The senator tells 
them to revolt and take this great matter into 
their own hands. What great matter? The 
conduct of the war—the questions concermng 
peace and the adjustment of questions growing 
out of the rebellion. He tells them to revolt, 
to take the power into their own hands. How 
are they to revolt, and take the power into 
| their own hands? Why, rush into a national 
| convention and exercise the powers they have 
taken into their own hands, and terminate the 
| war. 
The senator tries to tell us—although he can 

hardly utter the word, for it must choke in his 
| throat if he does—that this word “revolt” does 





| not mean dissolving allegiance, does not mean | 
| insurrection, but the going into a party conven- 


| tion. The senator from Michigan (Mr. How- 
| ard) brought the senator from Kentucky to the 

confession that his convention was a revolution- 
He admitted on the floor of 


| 


| ary convention. 


Union and to prevent local dissentions and jeal- 
ousies‘by the establishment of any such rule as 
that, I think jes will find that you are most 
egregiously mistaken. 

Mr. “oyna President, I do not feel 
the force of this objection to the extent that the 
senator from Iowa seems todo. This is not a 

roposition, by any means, to allow the State of 
Massachusetts ‘to send its rich agents down to 
Louisiana to enlist colored troops, but it 1s a 
provision by which the Secretary of War can 
do exactly what he now does—take the money 

aid for commutation and procure substitutes. 
But it has this further provision, that they shall 
be credited to the district which pays the money. 
Now I do not understand that these troops are 
necessarily put among the troops of that dis- 
trict. If, for instance, one of the districtsin my 
State has raised one regiment, and is deficient 
half another regiment, [I do not see why black 
troops may not be raised and put in another or- 
ganization distinct conan from that, and still 
credited to the district. It does not follow that 
they are to be mixed up. 

But, sir, there is another reason why this may 
be done, and I think a reason which is felt by 
some of the States very strongly. It is felt in 
many parts of the country that the labor of the 
country to some extent is being exhausted, and 
some States and some sections of the country 
have felt that it is better for the Government, 
better for themselves, in every regard, to keep 
itheir labor at home and employ it usefully, and 
‘to aid the Government in that way, and to pro- 
cure men from other quarters to fight battles for 
the Government. To illustrate: my State has 
procured substitutes largely from foreigners to 
-gointothe army. In that way they bring into 
your service the foreign aid, and also keep their 
own laborers at home to labor for the Govern- 


of both. 





| the senate that the convention was a revolu- | 


| tionary convention, the exercise ot a revolu- 
‘tionary right. What does he say toevery man ? 
| Revolt; take the power of the Government of 
| the United States ; take these matters into your 

hands; go into a convention to stop this war, 
‘and adjust.the policy of the Government and 

the institutions of the country. That means 

throw away the President, throw away the Cab- 
| inet, throw away Congress, throw away the Su- 
| preme Court, —_- the Constitution and laws 
| of the country under your feet, and go into a 
| national convention and settle these questions 
for yourselves. A national convention that 
| should attempt to touch these questions, that be- 
| long alone to the Government of the United 
| States, would be, must be, a revolutionary trib- 
/unal. It would be the first duty of the Gov- 
ernment to arrest, try, convict and execute its 
| members as traitors. ‘The senator contesses ; 
| yes, sir, he confesses in the presence of the Sen- 
| ate that the convention he asked the people to 
o into is a revolutionary convention. He 


ae 
k 
' people to act it must be a revolutionary conven- 
tion. This is the meaning and import of the 
 senator’s proposition. He cagmot explain it 
/ away, he cannot argue it away. He has occu- 
vied three long hours to-day, in running around 
it, in climbing over it, in crawling under it; 
but there stands the proposition, a fixed fact. 
A proposition so wicked, so revolutionary, so 
instinct with treason, was never betore made in 
| the presence of the senate of the United States 
hy mortal man. 
Davis on this floor expound the theories of Cal- 
houn in words of clearness and precision that 
often extorted the admiration of enemies; we 
| have heard the treasonable utterances of the 


| of the blustering Toombs, and the bitter words 
| of the malignant Clay. We have heard these 
| men and their compeers expound the false the- 
ories of the school of Calhoun, but you will 
| search the journals of the senate and the rec- 
_ ords of the Government in vain, to find a propo- 
| sition so treasonable as this. 


| COLORED RECRUITS IN OTHER STATES. 
| ‘The debate in the Senate on Saturday, the 


He can hardly help denouncing | 16th inst., as reported in the Globe, upon the | 


enrolment act, is worthy of more notice than it 
| has The 
| debate arose on an amendment proposed by 

Mr. Clark, of New Hampshire, the material 


received in the telegraphic travesties. 


' portion of which was as follows: 
That the commutation money paid by per- 
sons drafted in any congressional district shall 
be applied by the War Department for the pro- 


nows that if it assumes to act ashe tells the. 


Sir, we have heard Jefferson | 


pompous Mason ; we have listened to the threats | 


It seems to me very much better that by this 
provision we should allow the Government to 
take these black men and put them into the ser- 
vice of the country and make soldiers of them, 
than to keep them over here in Virginia, or 


‘some of them are not in the service, though Iam 
i happy to learn that they earn their living by 
j their labor; but I think we can make them still 
more useful in this way, and relieve the coun- 
|try to that extent of a burden. 

Mr. Grimes.—Mr. President, I agree with 
the honorable senator as to the necessity and 
propriety of calling these colored men into the 
service of the United States. Ihave been tor 
that from the commencement of this war. No 
man has been ahead of me in that particular ; 
but I want them called into the service of the 
United States as United States troops, and not 
as the substitutes for white soldiers from any 
State. That is the difference between the sen- 
atorand me. I would do anything in my power 
to stimulate the recruitment of colored troops. 
I believe it is the most important thing, and 
more important than the passage of this bill, it 
we can devise some scheme by which we can 
stimulate the Administration tothat course ; but 
Iam utterly opposed to the selection of these 
colored men as the representatives of the citi- 
zens of any State, I do not care whether it be 
| mine or any other State, that has not filled up 
‘its quota. Iknow very well that it will be 
‘greatly to the advantage of particular States, 
of all the States indeed, to save their labor at 
home and to send colored men abroad to fight 





| for them. 


fur my own State. I would like to have colored 


men take the place of the white soldiers who | 


have gone from my State and who are con- 
stantly going from it; but I cannot do that with 
any fair show of equality among the several 
States, upon the plan that is suggested by the 
‘senator from New Hampshire. Let the colored 
men be enlisted for the Government, paid by the 
Government; let the entire Government be 
; responsible for them and interested in them, and 
|! not let them, unless they be the residents of 
that State, go into the service as the repre- 
sentatives of any particular State. 
To this Mr. CLARK replied, 
| 
vision, the Secretary of War will necessarily 
get black men. He may or he may not. He 
{may get white men. He may fill up, as he un- 
, doubtedly will, the residue of a regiment in any 
“section in many cases, if not all, with white men. 
| It does not confine him to the one or the other, 
but there is a propriety, if with the money of a 
district the substitute is procured. that that sub- 
'stitute, be he black or white, should be credited 
to the district which pays the money. 


Mr. ny ya one word to say in re-! 

ard to what has fallen from the senator from | 
Teors in reference to stimulating the govern- | 
ment. He wants to stimulate the government | 
to recruit the black soldiers. What stimulation | 
will it be then to put the word “white” in this, 
section; to say in this bill, “You shall not re- | 
cruit anybody but white men?” Does that | 
stimulate the Government ? Is it not saying by | 
implication, “We do not want the black man; 
you may recruit nobody but white men, and | 
you shall not have a black man here?” I do 
not want any distinction of that kind. 

The question being taken, upon this amend- | 
ment by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 14, nays | 
28, as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Buckalew, Davis, Doolittle. 
Grimes, Harding, Hendricks, Howe, Lane, of | 
Indiana, Nesmith, Powell, Ramsay, Saulsbury, 
Sherman and Wright—14. 

Nays.—Messrs. Anthony, Brown, Chandler, | 
Clark, Conness, Cowan, Dixon, Fessenden, Foot, | 
Foster, Hale, Harlan, Harris, Henderson, How- 
ard, Johnson, Lane, of Kansas, Morgan, Mor- 


A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Norro ik, VaA., Jan. 18. 
To the Editor of the Commonwealth. 

On the anniversary of the day of ‘glad tid- 
ings and great joy,” one hundred and twenty- 
five negroes stepped from a barge upon Capt. 
Brown’s wharf. 

“A glorious Christmas present God has given 
you this day, has not he ?” said my sister to the 


new born sons of freedom. 
{ 


“Yes! yes, missis,so he has!” “Yes, he has !” 
they cried, triumphantly. 

Seven hundred more freedmen have come 
into Norfolk since that day. And within the 
past six weeks three thousand have come. Com- 
ing often in numbers as large as four hundred, 
they “are, necessarily, crowded and poorly shel- 
tered ; but with few exceptions, they enter into 
the new life with joy, faith and thanksgiving ; 








ly, in one single paper, it called Mrs. Greenhow, 
who has brought her complaints against the 
| Washington authorities before the English pub- 
‘lie, ‘a bore,” and declares that Mr. Lincoln 
treated her more leniently than she deserved ; 
, and also, in a review of Col. Fremantle’s “Three 
| Months in the Southern States,” says: “Col. 
| F. is of opinion that the South will never again 
{unite with the North, and that the Confedera- | 
| cy can never again be subdued into peace and | 
\friendship. The same thing was said of the | 
Swiss during their civil war; yet the Sunder- 
bund was conquered, and you must look very | 
| curiously about Freiburg and Lucerne, if you 
| would find any trace of that terrible animosity | 
,now.”—Cor. NV. ¥. Tribune. 








A POLITICAL GENERAL. 

| Little by little, a piece here and a piece 
there, the voluminous report of Gen. MeClel- 
lan is finding its way into the newspapers. 
| There is not yet sufficient before the public to 
make a connected account of his plans and op- 
erations ; but from the parts printed here, and 





Governor and sent in his eard. “Good morn- 
ing, Mister Hughes,” said Bouck, “I am glad 
to see you, sir.” A pause ensued, when Hughes 
said, “Bishop Hughes, your Excellency, of New 
York.” ; 
“Ah! Bishop Hughes, so good morning Bish- 
op Hughes, I am glad to see you, sir.” : 
The Bishop again interposed, saying with 
emphasis: 
“Perhaps 
nize the title of his visitor. 
of this diocese.” ; 
“Oh, ah—so; Iam glad to see you,. Bishop 
Hughes: and how is Mrs. Hughes?” . 
The Bishop gave over in despair. The in- 
terview verified what one of Gov. Bouck’s par- 
tisans had said during the canvass to a neighbor 
who had urged him to vote for Seward. “Gov. 
Seward,” said the one, “is a much smarter man 
than Bouck ; he has a much longer head.” 
“So? Vell, may pe ish longer, but ish not 
so tick.” 


your Excellency does not recog- 
am the Brsnop 





Advertisements. 


rill, Pomeroy, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Trumbull, a¢cepting suffering ; willing to be pinched with 

Van Winkle, Wade, Wilkinson, Willey and cold, and, if need de, gnawed with hunger; 

Wilson—28. _really finding sweet rest with uncertainty for 
Mr. Gries not being very successful, Mr. | their pillow. 

Doo tittLe, of Wisconsin, came to the rescue; At nightfall, yesterday, twenty came in un- 





ment, and you get the benefit in some degree | 


other quarters, and fecd them, when perhaps | 


I would like to have the same thing | 


Tt does not follow that if we adopt this pro- 


-e > » > % . . . 
j and moved to ~~ nd the amendment, by add | der the protection of a nervous little Dutch- 
ing to ” this proviso : : ‘man. Burdened with a sense of responsibility, 
Provide d,—That colored troops enlisted and | the little man hurried to the Custom House to 
mustered into the service of the United States, | But 1 
ut be- 


shall be credited upon the quota of the State | : 
i within which they are enlisted, and not upon | fore he had mounted the steps, his restless car- 


go,—not dreaming that liberty granted them 


report their arrival to Capt. Brown. 


the quota of any other State. 
| This amendment was adopted by the follow- no freedom to relieve their faithful guardian o 
ng vote: his one-time needful supervision—took to their 

Yeas— Messrs. Brown, Buckalew, Conness, heels; a step which they supposed to be fit and 
| Cowan, Davis, Doolittle, Foot, Grimes, Hale, | 
Harding, Harlan, Henderson, Hendricks, Howe, 

Johnson, Lane, of Indiana, Lane, of Kansas, : “gies: eee 
Morgan, Nesmith, Pomeroy, Ramsey, Sauls mounted the high horse of their own individual 
bury, Sherman, Ten Eyck, Trumbulland Wright footing, and so could not resist the earliest op- 
| — 20. 5 , | portunity to try his mettle. They moved with 
Nays—Messrs. Anthony, Clark, Dixon, Fes- the four winds, while the Dutchman whirled 
‘senden, Foster, Harris, Howard, Sprague, Sum- - ! ° ahs 
“ner, Wilkinson and Wilson—11. 
| Hall and Foot in the affirmative. Pomeroy, bands, and crying, “What shall I do? What 
of Kansas, made a speech against it and then Shall 1do? Dey mus’ stay still tll dey is re- 


proper; since, when they took themselves from 
their masters, whose bodies they were, they 


helplessly in the current they made, ringing his 


voted for it! So unsparing is the despotism of ported !” 

prejudice that Mr. Pomeroy, all whose instincts One of the strays we recognized as a wai. 
are against such a proposition, dared not let the from Craney Island. To our Whence? and 
‘record go to Kansas with his vote in accord- W ees aegl she replied, “O, I went back for 
my duds. 


ance with his opinions. 
| Owning, for a life-time, neither houses nor 


As the proposition then stood, it allowed the 
Secretary of War to take the money paid for lands, neither father nor mother, wife nor child, 
‘commutation in Massachusetts and with it to 

recruit soldiers in South Carolina to count on | 
the quota of that state! ‘That was rather steep, : 
and an amendment was added, remedying that, hat a white man felt inclined to respect. 

“QO, go to the hospital, auntie,” I said toa 


sick mother, lying comftortless in the dark, cold 


nor their own right hands, their “duds” alone, 
the negroes could claim; goods that no man 
could covet ; their one sole right of possession 


'and then the amendment was adopted, as fol- 
lows: eis 
| The commutation money paid by persons jail yard. 

'dratted in any congressional district: shall be “No, I don’t want to go away from my things ; 
|applied by the War Department for the pro- T feel easier to be with my clothes, 

curation of substitutes, which substitutes shall i 

be credited for that district in filling its quota : 
‘and if the quota of such district shall not then 
be full, a further draft shall be made in said dis- they leave their all behind; when the boats 
‘trict according to the provisions of this act and swamp, and the sea takes in their washing— 
the act to which it is an amendment, and like x 
wroceedings had until the quota of such district Bee se tas : 
shall be filled ; but this section shall pot be con- | OT when from inability to transport their house- 
strued to affect in any way the commutation hold goods, they come empty-handed to Norfolk. 
/ money paid under the eighteenth section of this “Broucht nothing, auntie ?” I said to a sweet- 
act: Provided, that colored troops enlisted and Feito =. = 
mustered into the service of the United States —“ 
shall be credited upon the quota of the state 

within which they are enlisted, and not upon 

‘thé quota of any other state; and the bounty, | 
pay, or expense of said enlistments shall not be 
pad out of said commutation fund. 


she said. 
The next morning she left them forever. 
But they seldom mourn, when from necessity, 


never accounting for the pieces by the dozen— 


d refugee, who smiled content, and held 
her arms as if they were stored with plenty. 
“’Twas better so, was it not ?” she said. 
“Why ?” I replied. 
“’Twas better so than not to have come away 
| at all, was it not ?” 
Into the army most of the men go; and to 





IS SLAVERY DEAD? | 
The Anti-slavery Standard says : swell the ranks of freedmen come the women 
We fear that not a few earnest fgiends of and children. 
fréedom are in danger of being lulled into fa-- 
tal security by the siren song, heard on every 
side, that slavery is already dead! It is indeed 
writhing in agony, but it is not dead—tar trom , labor and wait. 
it. There is still need of the utmost vigilance 
to guard against the possibility of a comprom- | 
ise that may leave the disease to prey for a/ 
generation, or perhaps for generations, upon | 
the heart of the Nation. The enfeebled con- | 
dition of slavery and the growing spirit of free- 


Upon the Government farms 
their cabins are built. Government feeds them; 
the North clothes them; and they willingly 


CONTRABAND. 


THE LONDON TIMES AND AMERICAN 
AFFAIRS. 
London, Dec. 23, 1863. 
To-day The Times lays before the world the 
| Messages off President Lincoln and Jetlerson 


‘in western journals, from which some extracts | 
may be found on another page, we gather two 
/points. Itis clear that from the moment he | 
| was placed in command of the Army of’ the | 
' Potomac he ceased to be a military officer, and | 
‘became a politician; and secondly, from the 
/month of October, 1861, to the Jast days of his 
command, he was continually assuring the | 
President, the Secretary of War and other men 
in authority, of the purity of his intentions, the | 

total lack of personal ambition in his charac- | 
| ter, the greatness of his personal sacrifices, and | 
the exalted nature of his patriotism. ‘The fre- 
quent repetition of these assurances becomes | 
disgusting to readers of a manly temper. We | 
‘never saw an honest man so nervous about his | aie chcesicen, Maakih: Hateaon toe i008: 
character; we never heard an honorable man)... Bestia ; 
‘ See | GENERAL ORDER, No. 4. 
_ protest so much about his honor. For instance, | 1 By General Orders of the War Department, Series of 
in October, 1861, he wrote to the Secretary ot | 1864, a Bounty of $400 will be paid to Veteran Volunteers 
war: i . : aI who enlist or re-enli-t under existing orders, and a Bounty 
“The unity of this nation, the preservation ot of $300 will be paid to raw recruits who enlist for ANY three 
our institutions, are so dear to me that I have | 
willingly sacrificed my private happiness with 
the single object of doing my duty to my coun- | 
try. When the task is accomplished I shall be | 
glad to return to the obscurity from which | 
events have drawn me. | 
“Whatever the determination of the govern- , 
ment may be, I will do the best I can with the 
army of the Potomac, and will share its fate, 
whatever may be the task imposed upon me.” | 
| And, skipping over the intervening period, | 
on July 7th, 1862, he wrote from Harrison’s | 
Landing to the President, lecturing him on po-' 
litical questions, and closed with this sentence : 
| “IT may be on the brink of eternity, and as I 
hope forgiveness from my Maker I have written | 
this letter with sincerity towards you and from | 
| love for my country.” | 
Now, there is a lack of manliness in this con- | 
stant feeble wail about good intentions, which | 
is disgusting, It is the language of a sneak ; 
of aman consciously weak and anxious to ap- | 
pear better than he is; of a mean spirited and | 
thoroughly selfish person. When he writes, “T) 
have willingly sacrificed my private happiness | 
with the single object of doing my duty to my 
country,” he forgets entirely that halt'a million, 
at least, of his fellow citizens had done the | 
same thing, and that the majority of them had | 
made the sac. ifice under harder conditions than | 
he. When he talks of being “glad to return to | 
the obscurity trom which events have drawn | 
me,” he simply twaddles ; and that at a moment | 
when far more important considerations than | 
his own future ought to have oceupied his} 
thoughts. When he writes to the President, | 
after the seven days battle before Richmond, | 
“LT may be on the brink of eternity,” the proba- 
bility is that he already had in’ his mind < 
prospect of a safe retreat to the decks of the 
transport Canonicus; and the phrase which we 
|have quoted, instead of moving us to tears,! geveraL ORDER No. 3. 
stirs only derisive laughter, anda suspicion that | Recruits sent to the Camps of Rendezvous or to the Mili- 
the writer's first experience under the fire ot itary Depot at Long Island, who, upon an examination by 
the enemy had left unpleasant recollections. | tne Medical Commission, shall be rejected from cause of phys- 
The passages we have quoted, and others for | jeal disability, and who shall have been properly discharged, 
which we have not now space, are in the tone | shall be furnished transportation by the Quartermaster-Gen- 
and manner, and almost in the very words, of | eral of this Commonwealth, to the place from whence they 
that distinguished model of moral propriety the | were sent. 
late lamented Pecksniff.— Evening Post. The cost of such transportation shall be charged to the 
| en -~ | cities and towns in which they were recruited, and deducted 


} . ; . 
| from the premiums and payments which may be due such 


* Boe ' cities and towns under section 4, General r No. 32, 
Among the old regiments re-enlisting and re- S01" BNC ONES Mme Secon iy ene ee 
. . ries of 1863, of these Headquarters 
turning home upon furlough, we learn that the } Ie A : cd 
y | The local Recruiting Officers and Examining Surgeons are 
Second Massachusetts may be expected to ar-| |. ; ius cae ; 
ae selieihe tote. tt iil tn weeks ~ank A pe requested to exercise additional caution in accepting 
‘rive, perhaps to-day. Me Wil be WITH Chin Tanks | recruits. Men incapable of duty must be rejected at the 
that this regiment will return to our streets, | depots by the Medical Commission, and every rejection occa- 


through which we saw it march thirty months , sions disappointments, and sometimes har 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


years’ organization, authorized by the War Department, ectier 
in service or in process of completion, until the first day of 
March, 1864. 

Il. Under the present arrangement of the War Depart- 
ment, town and wards which have filled their quotas under 
the present call, may go on and continue their enlistments, 
and their surplus men, so raised, will be credited to them 


The Governor advises all to take ad- 


under any future call. 
vantage of the present enthusiasm for enlistment, and make 
it available. The State Bounty will continue to be paid, un- 
til the public promulgation of orders to the contrary. 

ILL. Officers and men of regiments returning on furlough 
and to recruit, will report immediately to the recruiting agents 
of their respective towns and wards, for such duty as they 
{are able.to perform. And such recruiting agents are desired 
to employ these returning veterans as subordinate recruiting 
agents, and encourage their efforts by paying them the high- 
est premion which they pay to any person for obtaining re- 
cruits. It is desired that every soldier on returning to his 
regimental rendezvous, will take with him at least one re- 
eruit whom he has himself procured. 

IV. In behalf of the people of Massachusetts, the Governor 
congratulates and thanks the officers and men of these noble 
organizations for what they have dared and what they have 
done. 

By order of His Excellency, Joun A. ANDREW, Governor 
WILLIAM SCHOULER. 

Adjutant-General. 


and Commander-in Chief. 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


IH[eapquartsrs, Boston, January 16, 1864. 


THE SECOND MASSACHUSETTS REGIMENT. 


Iships. 


curation of substitutes, which substitutes shall 


be credited to that district in filling its quota. | Mr. Fessexpen said— 
rhe . - | 
| ‘This amendment was previously attacked by | ,. ~ cea ae. é : 
zi f dividuals may furnish the money in a particu- 
Western men generally, (except Mr. Conness, ; : 


The senator from Towa asks that certain in- | 


Sir, there was no insurrection; there | 


of California.) copperheads and Republicans. 
The question was best discussed by Mr. CLARK 
and by Mr. Grimes. 

We copy the most of their remarks : 

Mr. Guimes.—I move to amend the amend- 
ment of the senator tron, New Hampshire by 
inserting atter the word “be” the words “pro- 
cured in and;” so as to read, “which substitute 


shall be procured in and credited to that dis- | 


trict.” My purpose is simply to guard against 
an abuse that I think may tollow this legislation. 
As T understand trom the senator from New 
, Hampshire, the idea that he entertains is that it 
will be competent tor the Secretary of War to 
receive, for example, from any district in Mas- 
, sachusetts or New Hampshire, or any other 
| State where there is a deficiency under the 
dratt, the $300 paid by drafted persons, and to 
, go down into South Carolina or Louisiana, and 
| there, with fitty dollars, procure substitutes for 
; the deficiency in that congressional district. 
am utterly unwilling to do that. 
as anxious, and have been from the commence~ 
ment of this war, as any’ man could be, to call 
| to the service of the United States colored 
troops, I insist upon it that they should be reg- 
| istered as troops belonging to the United States, 
| for which the United States alone should be re- 
‘sponsible, and which we as a Government 
should have a sole interest in, and not credit 
them to any particular State unless they are 
residents of the State. ["Why not ?”] [I will 
tell the senators why not. Suppose there is a 
proposition introduced here by the senator from 
| Massachusetts to authorize the State of Massa- 
chusetts, a great and a rich State, to go down 
into Louisiana and South Carolina, and there 
| fill up their quota by enlisting colored men ; 
there are some very insuperable objections to 
' that, and they are these: in the first place, if 
you permit that to be done, then, instead of 
their being understood to be the troops of the 
United States, they are the mercenaries of the 
State of Massachusetts; and you will create a 
| contlict among the States, among the soldiers 
of the different States, that will demoralize 
your armies. Suppose you let Massachusbtts 
go down, and with her munificent bounties re- 
eruit fifteen thousand men in General Bank’s 
department, they are to be known as Massa- 
| chusetts men, to be substitutes for Massachu- 
setts men who were drafted, or who ought to go 
‘into the service under the draft. In that de- 
partment there are, perhaps, two or three regi- 


time there are twelve or fourteen regimenis 


I) 
While I am! 


lar state, and that that moncy shall be applied, 

in fact, to the benefit of Iowa. That is the 

}amount of his argument—that not only what is 

got by taxation in the first place, but what is 

| paid out specifically to relieve a particular state 
| shall go to the benefit of Iowa. 

Mr. HARLAN, of Iowa, made an exhibition 
of Western negrophobia which would do credit 
to Garrett Davis. He said: 

! Colored men can serve in the armies of the 
Republic in certain capacities. They may la- 
bor as well in the ditch and on the fortifications, 

, but nobody need pretend that they are on an 
average, worth as much as white men. It nev- 
‘er has been so, and never would be so, that 
men of less cultivation are worth as much as 
i those who are cultivated, in the armies. Intel- 


lect has something to do with the courage of 


men, with their persistence ; and an ignorant 
community never did furnish as good soldiers as 
those that are cultivated. It never has been so, 
and it never willbe so. An enlightened nation 
‘always furnishes the best armics. While I have 
believed from the beginning that colored men 
ought to be employed, and may be employed 
with great effect, [never did believe they would 
be equal to the white men of the Republic, even 
as soldiers. They’ may have, and do have, I 
think, an equal amount of brute force ; they can 
perform an equal amount of physical labor; but 
they are not worth as much; and I think the 
result of the service of our own arms in the field 
will show that they cannot be trusted to the 
same extent. They may serve in connection 
with white troops, but we cannot rely on them 
exclusively. 

In the course of the debate Mr. Grimes said, 

Do not senators see that if they want to avoid 
a second draft they 
colored men tor United States soldiers and not 
to be the soldiersof any particular state or of any 
particular congressional district ? If, after this 
dratt be completed, we can only stimulate the 
War Department to put one hundred thousand 
colored men in the field, which they ought to 
have done long ago, there will then be no ne- 
cessity for a draft. 

But does not Mr. Grimes see that if we get 
this one or two hundred thousand colored men 


this dratt ? 
Mr. GriMEs moved to insert the word “white” 
| before the word “substitutes,” so that it shall 





led inher high duties, iam the last | ments of Massachusetts soldiers, and at the same } read “for the procuration of white substitutes,” 


}and added, I am willing that Massachusetts or 


But Isay, and I have a right tosay, what that | from my State. My State is too poor to send | any other State may go down into the rebel 
history which shall record these grand events | agents down there with large bounties in their | states and recruit white men, but I want the 
now passing before us will transmit to coming — pockets to enlist troops. How long do you sup- negroes to remain there for the United States 


ages fur the study and admiration of all after- 
time, that Massachusetts, tor these twenty 


pose there would be a good military and moral 
sentiment existing between the soldiers from 


torecruitthem. I want to be interested in them 


‘myself as one of the constituent portion of this 


years, on’ all the questions that have been | Massachusetts and the soldiers trom lowaif they ; government. I want them to be recruited by 


forced upon the country by the slaveholding 
traitors, saa occupied a position that will ever 


were permitted to fill out their quota with col- 
ored men, and we were required to fill our quo- 


command the profound respect and admiration ta up by the best blood we have in our State ? 
ot the Christian and civilized world. [Mani- ; How long do you suppose General Banks would 


festation of applause in the galleries. } And, 
sir, anee the standard of revolt has been raised, 
her sous have thronged the battle-fields to de- 
fend the old flag, maintain the unity of the re- 
public, and the c ished institutions of freedom. 
‘And they will continue to rally around the un- 
rolled banners of the republic till the waning 
star of the rebellion sinks down in eternal 
night. Sir, the representatives of Massachu- 
setts, by word, by vote, and by act, and her 
armed legions on battle-fields, have maintained, 
and ever will maintain, the unity of the coun- 
try and the cherished institutions of this demo- 
cratic republic. Sir, the imputations, the re- 

roaches, the slanders that so glibly dow trom 
the lips of the senator from Kentucky will not 
reach the Common wealth of Massachusetts. — 
No word of his, can soil her name or dim her 


aa: There is not strength enough in his arm 


ibe able to maintain the position he maintains 

‘now in command of those troops? You would 
subject him all the time tothe imputation of us- 
ing influences or permitting infinences to be 

j used, to fill up the quota from the State of 

i which he is a citizen, to the injury of the other 
States of this Union. 

| Again, if you allow this to be done, when the 
Massachusetts regiments and other regiments 

| from the wealthy States go out of service, their 


places will be filled by colored men, and in the | 


course of this war, if it shall be protracted. as it 
possibly may be, for two or three years, you 
| will find that while some of the States will be 


| fighting for the Union with white soldiers alone, | 


there will be other States that will have nobody 
fighting for the Government except colored 
troops and a few white officers with them. If 
| you expect that you are going to preserve the 


the United States, and put under the patronage 
‘and protection of the federal government ; and 
| Ido not want any state, my state or any other, 
to be permitted to go down into Louisiana and 
there pick up negroes and take exclusive juris- 
diction of them and claim them as part of her 
quota and have her responsible for them to the 
‘exclusion of other states. 
I will state again that another purpose which 
I have is really this: I want to stimulate the 
government to recruit colored men into the ar- 
my. I think, as I said the other day, that we 
‘ought to have had, and might have had two 
‘hundred thousand of them in the fieJd to-day, 
so that there would not have been any ne- 
cessity for this draft. Whenever we do that, 
there will not be any call upon my state or Mas- 
sachusetts, or Rhode Island, or Connecticut, or 
any other state for a second quota. Why on 
earth cannot the federal government recruit 
these colored people as well as a state, if they 
_will do it? 1 want the benefit of it to all the 
states in proportion to the federal population. 


must reserve this body of 


now into the fieid, there will be no necessity of 


dom at the North, instead of lulling us to sleep, 
as if our work were all done, should encourage 
us to strike harder blows at the monster than 
}ever, and thus ensure his death. 
The tollowing extract from the Washington 
| “Editorial Correspondence” of the Chester Co., 
| Pa., Republican is so pertinent to the hour that 
| We give ita prominent place in our columns, 
jand entreat our readers to lay to heart the 
| counsel it contains: 
Washington, D. C., Jan. 8, 1864. 
One of the most carnest-minded Unionists I 
| have met here or elsewhere (a native of Ken- 
tucky, but tor many years a resident of Iowa) 
called at my lodgings just before the Christmas 
holidays, and said he came to me as an editor 
to mention a matter which he thought every 
loyal newspaper in the land should notice as a 
rock on which our tempest-tossed ship of state 
was more in danger of being wrecked than al- 
‘most any other. It was the widely disseminat- 
ed and entertained opinion, that let the war stop 
‘arhen it would the institution of slavery was dead. 
‘He thought that no more false or mischievous 
idea was abroad, and his fear was that the loyal 
men of the country, through newspapers and 
otherwise, were impregnating the public mind 
with this erroneous opinion. This gentleman 
is thoroughly acquainted with the entire mental 
status of slaveholders as a body, and says there 
is no class at the present time more busily en- 
gaged in circulating the notion that slavery is 
irrecoverably dead, than these men. They 
know that a patched-up peace would erable 
them to heal the wounded snake, giving it power 
to again fasten its deadly fangs on the nation’s 
heart, causing our children to be the inheritors 
of a curse which would bring the stream of 
strife, desolation and fraternal blood-shedding 
to their thresholds, as it has brought all these 
deplorable evils to ours. This man pleads with 


the voice and heart of a patriot, that the peo- | 


ple should not be deceived into the belief that 
slavery isdead. He avers that it is not dead— | 
that it has still within it abundant vitality to 
recover from its wounds, and be as tyrannical 
and insolent in the future as it has been in the 
past. I take the word and the advice of one 
intimately acquainted with this brutalizing in- 
stitution, and in this correspondence call upon | 
our friends, the true and the loyal, to continue | 
to strike hard and telling blows at the writhing 
reptile, until the tail gives out the last muscu- 
lar twitch with the going down of the sun of 
the rebellion. For Heaven's sake, let us not 
be affrighted from a high and patriotic purpose 
by the howl of traitorous demagogues. The 
blood and treasure necessary to purchase anew 
the liberties of our country have been well) 
nigh spent, and if we falter now, in the very 
hour of triumph, there is no plummet that will 
ever fathom the depths of our national degrada- 
tion. Let us all say, no peace, no compromise, no | 
_ conservative diplomacy short of the well ascer- | 
tained death of slavery. In this result is in-, 
volved the happiness and the prosperity of our | 
country. 


When men venture to assert that, 
slavery and freedom dare lived peaceably to- | 
gether in this nation, they assert what is not 

;true. From the beginning there has been a 

constant conflict between the two antagonistic 


| Davis, side by side. Its own comments are 
non-committal, as they have been tending to 
be on American subjects for some time. The 
; Times, however, knows that the thing is over 
with the South virtually. First, Gallenga, who 
has been its American correspondent ad interim, 
returned a few weeks ago, and announced that 
the resources and power and determination oi 
the North were greater than were thought ; 


‘then came a letter from Lawley at Richmond, 


which declared that the South had not enthusi- 
asm and confidence equal to that of the North ; 
and next came a dispatch from Lord Lyons, 
which, according to Palmerston’s organ this 
week, declares that he (Lord L.) has informa- 
tion leading him to believe that the great Ameri- 
can Rebellion would be over in three months! 
Whereupon, The Times gets angry—rery.— 
These things have come around indecently 
quick, One should be given notice enough to 
change one’s tactics without hurry ; for, Ches- 
terficld says, a gentleman is never in a hurry. 
But The Times can only see before it the ter- 
rors of having to announce the fall of the South, 
without the usual prefix, “As we said,” ete. 
What was to be done ? Byron’s Jack Bunting 
“had nothing else to say, and so he swore.” 
The Times to-day can only make a horrible 
grimace at Mr. Lincoln. It declares his Mes- 
sage “the most cold-blooded political document 
ever published.” Nevertheless it reads clearly 
the cheerfulness of that document, and the fal- 
tering despondency of Davis's. 

But why dwell on the rage of the poor Jonah 
with the gourd of Secessionism withering over 
it? Rather let us turn to the multitude who 
night after night make the halls vocal with 
cheers for Old Abe. The fact is that the recent 
elections in America, the victoriesin the West. 
the firmness of the President, and the evident 
progress of Emancipation, have inspired a poym- 
lar enthusiasm here, where calm sympathy pre- 
vailed before ; and the time is fast approaching 
when few men will risk an opinion openly in 
favor of the South. As for Mr. Lincoln, the 
feeling for him is very great, and if our next 
Autumn’s ballot extended to England there is 
little doubt who would be President. 

You will be glad to learn that the employees 
at Sheerness under whom the Victor (now the 
Rappahannock, fitting up for piracy in Calais 
harbor) escaped have been dismissed from Gov- 
ernment service. This escape has produced a 
deep feeling of indignation here; but really it 
was only another successful piece of rascality, 
like the escape of Morgan and his guerrilla 
comrades trom ourselves. 

The contest between Mr. Cobden and The 
Times—or rather John T. Delane, who wrote 
the articles charging on Messrs. Bright and 
Cobden plans of agrarianism and spoliation— 
has had an unexpected turn, whereby The Times 
man has come to grief. Iv seems that there 
was, after the denial by Delane of any disposi- 
tion to charge Bright and Cobden with illegal 
plans, an article brought forward by The Daily 
News trom The Times which directly applied 
the term “spoliation” to the speeches. fence 
The Times was convicted ot falsehood. This 
skirmish between the Free-trade Knight and 
It has 


ago with full numbers, and with all the brillian- , 


Brigadier-General Peirce, Commandant of Camps, is charged 


cy of a holiday parade. But what a glorious 
history has meanwhile been inscribed upon its 
colors ! 

The Second Massachusetts was the first vol- 
untcer regiment raised for the three years ser- 
vice. “The gentlemen who raised it, prominent 
among whom was the lamented Dwight, secured 
the permission during the dark days which fol- 
lowed the attack upon Sumter, and the regi: 
ment marched on the &thof July following. Its 
first opportunity to show its quality, was in 
covering the retreat of General Banks from his 
advanced position in the Shenandoah valley in 
May. 1862, when the good discipline and steady 
conduct of this regiment was chiefly instrumen- 
tal in saving the retreating force from over- 

) Whelming disaster. 17 killed, 47 wounded, and 
' 84 missing, was the price then laid down by this 
devoted corps for the safety of the army. 
the untortunate battle of Cedar Mountain, in 
August following, this regiment met the brunt 


of the fight and lost 34 killed, 120 wounded, and | 


31 missing, the killed including six officers, the 
noble Savage there meeting his mortal wound, 
and only & out of 22 officers returning unhurt. 
At the turning of the tide of war at Antietam 
in September, the regiment bore a distinguished 
part, losing 13 killed, 54 wounded, and but 2 
missing. Here the gallant Dwight laid down 
his lite cheerfully and nobly. At Chancellors- 
ville the determined gallantry and solid disei- 
pline of the regiment gained for it the commen- 
dation of General Hooker in general orders, 25 
killed, telling the story of its conduct. 
tysburg it was once more the fortune of this 
regiment to meet the enemy at one of the turn- 
‘ing points of the war. 


laid low, one after the other; of 250 men, 21 | 


(ueluding four officers, among whom was the | 


— Che Commontucalth. 


youthful but heroic Mudge.) were killed, and | 


many wounded, and few missing, again told the | 
tale of steady valor. The regiment now belongs | 
to the army of Grant. | 
Such a story is common-place enough upon | 
paper, but it is nevertheless a remarkable chap- 
ter ip the annals of military and patriotic devo- | 
tion. Of thirty-six officers who lett Boston | 
with the regiment, but six will return with it. 
Dwight, Savage, Abbott, Mudge, Cary, Good-. 
win, Williams, Robeson, and Perkins, with Fitz- 
gerald, Fox and Stone, have fallen nobly at 
the head of their men, while Sedgwick and 
Shaw, who were among those who first marched 
forth with the regiment to the field, have also 
fallen: one at Antictam, and the other on the | 
parapet of Wagner. And of the unnamed he- | 
roes of the ranks, what nobler record can there 
be than that of Antietam and Gettysburg, 
where witha frightful loss in killed and wound- 
ed, but an insignificant traction is set down as 
“missing!” These are men who are shot down 
in their places, but who neither surrender as 
prisoners nor straggle! It is no invidious de- 
traction from the honor of other regiments to 
say, that with perhaps one exception, the See- 
ond has been unequalled among the Massachu- 
setts regiments for 1tscool endurance and steady 
conduct under the hottest fire.—Adrertiser, 





Arcnarsnop IIvanes always hada pench- 


At | 


At Get- ! 


Five color-bearers were | 


| with the promulgation and execution of this order. 
By order of His Excellency, Joan A. ANpREw, Governor, 
WM. SCILOULER, 
Adjutant-Ceneral. 


and Commander-in- Chief. 
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LetteRs FROM Evurope.— MONCURE D. CONWAY will 
Mr. C. will remain for the 
most part in England, in constant communication with those 


write for the Commonwealth. 
who there advocate the cause of America. His means of ob- 
taining information will be extensive, and it is believed that 
his letters will contribute materially to the interest of the 
paper. 
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inext President.” 


‘plied, “Well, 


principles, until at last it breaks out into a war 
{of more frightful proportions than any other 
' that has ever convulsed the world. Gafrison’s 
Liberator and the Charleston Mercury were not — 
the causes of the war: it was the eternal ani- 
mosity in the hearts pf freemen against a human 
being wearing the chains ot slavery, and the 
intent in the bosom of the tyrant that those 
' chains should be worn, that brought about the 
ielash and the conflict of war; and these an- 
tagonisms will bring it on again if we fail to 
jeut out the cancer and cauterize the wound. | 
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work for very smai: pay.” 


sit, th t would bea very great States bx i 
: ies less task in trying toconquer the South. 


shown that journal and the world that it can 
no longer suppress a man or a truth by ignor- 
ing them: and it has brought forward an army 
of men, of numbers hitherto unsuspected, who 
are determined to reform the laws of England 
until the people shall own the land. The land 
monopolists are trembling betore these surges, 
Fortunately, however, this revolution, sure to 
come, is likely to be bloodless; for, as Brough- 
ham: said,.in his better days, “England has 
survived the revolutions of centuries, because 
England has always known when to bend.” 
Among the signs of altered opinion here on 


ta railroad train, and said to him, “General, the American affairs, I may instance a new tone 
}best way to relieve our prisoners, is to take in 7he Athenum, a wee 
Richmond: and if vou do that you will be the = in scientific and artistic circles. ne 
"The General instantly re- has maintained until lately that the United 


kly much patronized 
The Athenaenm 


Government was engaged upon a hopes , 
Late- | 
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times he has had considerable influence upon | 
15.00 


public affairs. It was the policy of Governor 
Seward to court that influence, mainly in the 
hope of weakening the allegiance ot’ the Irish to 
the Democratic party, and of transferring the 
forcign vote to the old Whigs. In this he was one post-office. 

but partially successfull ; but the appointment ADVERTISEMENTS. 

ot Archbishop Hughes as a secret commissioner , One aquare, first insertion 

to Europe. in conjunction with Mr. Thurlow) 9, square, subsequent insertions 

Weed, showed that the Hon. Secretary of State | Special Notices, per line, each time........... 
retained intact his personal alliance with the 
Metropolitan. 

An authentic story is told of the attempt of | 
Bishop Hughes to negotiate with Gov. Bouck 
the same position he had enjoyed with Gov.)  rg¥~ Te Commonwealth is for sale by A. Williams & Co., 
Seward; Bouck being a rich Dutch farmer, 100 Washington St.; Federhen & Co., 13 Court 8t.; and 
but little versed in either political or ecclesias- Dyer & Co., 36 School St., by whom dealers will be sup 
tical subtleties. The bishop called upon the | plied. 
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